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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH STUDIES. 

BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 

•'Authorof Physical Education," “Tin .nine ot Nature," Etc. 

33.— yntagomn. 


Just about two hundred years ago a military ex¬ 
pedition, under the command of Pedro Sandoval, 
crossed the southern border of Chiloe, and attempted 
to explore the sterile table-land stretching from the 
valley of the Rio Ganado toward ti e icy cliffs over¬ 
hanging the Straits of Magellan. 

Thus far the explorers had encountered no foe 
worthy of their Toledo steel, and the colonists of 
Chiloe, only a short distance northwest, had reported 
an easy conquest of the scattered tribes of starved and 
shivering islanders ; but about forty Spanish leagues 
south of the Ganado the scouts of Don Sandoval 
were attacked by a horde of athletic savages, who 
speedily broke their ranks, and rushing forward with 
brandished clubs, routed the main body of the in¬ 
vaders at the first onset. 

Only one third of the explorers recrossed the 
border alive, and from that day the most extravagant 
stories about the physical powers of the warlike bar¬ 
barians discouraged the Chilian colonists from a 
repetition of the ill-fated invasion. On their way to 
Europe these rumors were exaggerated by the myth- 
loving propensity of the Spanish adventurers, and the 
author of the Mundo Occidental (published about 
1720) gravely informs his readers that “ the attempts 
to increase our knowledge of the southernmost 
America have been baffled by the irresistible strength 
of the hostile savages, who reach a height of two varas 
and a half (nearly three yards), and can overtake a 
galloping horse as easily as a fleet-footed boy would 
rundown a sheep. Their limbs are so gaunt that at a 
distance their uplifted arms have often been mistaken 


for flourished halberds ; and though lean in propor¬ 
tion to their size, they are so strong that they can 
break a man’s skull, helmet and all, by a blow of 
their clenched fists. ” 

Fifty years later these reports were still in the 
main credited; and Mons. Moreau de Maupertuis, 
the “ Perpetual President ” of the Berlin Academy, 
actually proposed to solve the secret of the human 
soul by selecting well-developed specimens of Pata¬ 
gonian giants and dissecting the fibers of their brains. 
“ What an excellent idea,” mischievously comments 
Voltaire ; “ all we have to do is to engage an eloquent 
Patagonian interpreter and persuade our giant to sur¬ 
render his war club, and sacrifice his skull to the in¬ 
terests of science.” 

The success of the proposed negotiation might, 
however, have failed to answer the purpose of the 
Perpetual President; for even before the end of the 
eighteenth century, it became pretty well known that 
the panic of Sandoval’s followers had distorted their 
vision, and that in Patagonia men of “ two varas and 
a half ” were as rare as elsewhere. The fact, though, 
remained that certain tribes of the Patagonian 
savages far exceeded other natives of South America, 
both in stature and strength, and it puzzled many 
ethnographers of the last century to reconcile that 
fact with the undoubtedly correct reports concerning 
the atrocious dietetic habits of the unconquerable 
savages. 

It was conjectured that the climate of the far South 
American table-lands must be most invigorating, and 
more than once the advocates of natural hygiene 
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discussed a project of establishing a sanitarium in 
some border-valley of the modern Zotun-htim (frost- 
rimmed, like the giant land of the Ed da), where the 
natives might be induced to sell or lease a small tract 
of their territory. 

Others preferred to believe that the Western sons 
of Anak must be in possession of some miraculous 
specific efficacious enough to counteract their unsani¬ 
tary food and the vicissitudes of their long winters; 
but when the reports of the traveler Guinnard at last 
solved the secret, it was found that civilized nations 
must, on the whole, renounce the hope of profiting by 
its application. That report, confirmed bv the state- 



A PATAGONIAN. 


ments of subsequent explorers, makes it probable that 
the main explanation of the Patagonian puzzle can 
be found in the result of a thorough and merciless 
system of artificial selection, practiced for a long 
series of generations. About three weeks after child¬ 
birth, Patagonian mothers submit their infants to 
the inspection of the sachem of the tribe, who (unless 
his judgment be biased by a liberal bribe) decides 
the youngster’s fitness for survival by a code of tradi¬ 
tional rules, and in about three out of ten cases con¬ 
cludes that the welfare of the community requires a 
veto of the maternal request. Misshapen and puny 
babies, and often also children of weak mothers or 
of parents already overburdened with progeny, are 
carried to the next ravine, and abandoned to the 
beasts of the wilderness. 

The Araucanian nomads, the next neighbors of 
those South American Spartans, occasionally visit the 


Patagonian pueblos in summer time, and volunteer to 
adopt such outcasts on condition of preventing their 
return lo their native land. That chance of redemp¬ 
tion may defer the execution of the sachem’s order 
for two weeks, but .in ordinary cases the sentence of 
destruction is carried out within forty-eight hours. 

It may well be imagined that a custom of that sort, 
enforced for a long series of generations, must tend to 
eliminate the physical defects of almost any race ; 
but moreover, the Patagonians have a rough and very 
effective method of insuring the athletic proficiency 
of their young men. After the completion of their 
tenth year, boys accompany their elders on their 
hunting expeditions, and at first are put in charge of 
the mayoral, or commissary chieftain, of the tribe, as 
we might translate him. At the end of a day’s inarch, 
these cadets have to carry wood and water, pitch the 
tents, and generally fag for the comfort of the senior 
wranglers ; but after a boy has once established his 
reputation for superior prowess, he is soon promoted 
to the rank of a regular hunter, and permitted to 
enjoy all the privileges of that position. In mid¬ 
summer, when hunting is slack, the youngsters are en¬ 
couraged to wrestle and run races before the tent of 
the superior chieftain, who keeps a mental record of 
their capacities, and gives them a chance to confirm 
their prestige in the field, on border raids, or vicuna 
hunts, which, according to Mr. Guinnard. are often 
kept up in full-moon time for two days and two nights 
without an hour’s intermission. 

Besides, the climate, though very vigorous, is far 
superior to that of the ever-dripping Chiloe archi¬ 
pelago. On the main island of Chiloe there are 
hardly a dozen dry days in the year, and in four out 
of five times, heavy rains turn into sleet storms. On 
the Patagonian table-lands, on the other hand, the 
bitter cold winters are at least dry, and the short 
summers almost as pleasant as those of southern Chili. 
And while the Chiloe savages carry their hardiness, or 
rather shiftlessness, to the extreme of braving the 
sleet storms in thickets and caves, the Patagonians 
have hide tents, double in many cases, and almost as 
weatherproof as log cabins. They also wear fur 
mantles, at least in winter, and cradle their young 
ones, “those sentenced to live,” as the pessimist 
Guinnard expresses it, in fur-lined wicker baskets. 

The traditions of the Patagonians make it proba¬ 
ble that their race has inhabited the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the American continent for a long series 
of centuries ; and that fact involves a curious ethno¬ 
logical problem : How can it be explained that a 
climate very similar to that of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, has failed to turn the natives into “pale- 
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faces”? The complexion of the Patagonian is a 
dusty olive-brown, a little lighter than that of the 
Tunisian Bedouins, but considerably darker than 
that of any South European Caucasians, the natives 
of southern Sicily perhaps alone excepted. Are the 
distinctions of the white and brown races really those 
of what naturalists call a “ true species,” holding 
their own under all changes of climate and mode of 
life? It is true that the gypsies have bleached in 
certain parts of Europe (northern Hungary, for ex¬ 
ample), till they can hardly be distinguished from 
the natives, but their forefathers may, after all, have 
been true Caucasians, immigrants of Hindustan, as 
well as of Europe ; for, on the other hand, we find 
that the Mongol kindred Laplanders have preserved 
their dusky complexion in the coldest climate of Eu¬ 
rope. The philosopher Schopenhauer, indeed, goes 
so far as to doubt the existence of a white “race,” 
and suspects that the ancestor of the pale Caucasian 
was a sort of albino, whose abnormal characteristics, 
— flaxen hair and pale blue eyes — became perpetu¬ 
ated under altogether exceptional circumstances, and 
always tend to revert to the normal type of the spe¬ 
cies. So much is certain, that the palefaces are far 
more apt to get tanned by a tropical or semi-tropical 
sun than certain darker races are to be bleached by 
any climate. The swarthy Spaniards are descendants 
of the fair-haired Visigoths, the Sicilian aristocrats of 
the conquering Normans; and Teuton tribes have 
been metamorphosed into the half-negroes of North¬ 
ern Africa — the Zouaves, for instance, being the 
lineal descendants of the Swabian adventurers who 
accompanied the Vandal Genseric on his African 
campaigns. “Andalusia,” by the way, derives its 
melodious name from those same Vandals. 

The Patagonians, on the other hand, retain their 
Moorish hue even under a latitude where a Norwe¬ 
gian hunter would complain of the excessive frosts. 
Patagonian captives have been carried to the mines 
in the Alturas or lofty table-lands of eastern Chili, 
but their complexion still held its own. Like the 
Turkish-red rags which our paper-mills are obliged to 
turn into blotters, their skins are unchangeable. 

Their habits, too, are ingrained to a degree that re¬ 
sists all attempts at civilization. From the reserva¬ 
tions which the Chilian government has established 
along the northern frontier, the Patagonian exiles 
sooner or later find means to escape to their native 
hunting grounds, even at the risk of having to cross 
the famine region of the upper Andes and run the 


gauntlet of vigilant military patrols. Once back to 
the western foothills, they run no risk of starvation. 
In summer they will find berries and edible roots 
where casual explorers would see only a scant film of 
vegetation, and in winter an equally thin sprinkling 
of snow enables them to trace rabbits and hares to 
their hidden dens. Like the Balearic Islanders of 
old, they kill hares by means of clubs, flung with un¬ 
erring aim to a distance of eighty or ninety yards. At 
the first encampment of their countrymen they can 
be sure of assistance. Charity is a child of natural 
dependence, and the most sympathetic races on 
earth are those who in a winterless clime like that of 
Papua, can rely on a fair chance to subsist upon the 
unaided bounty of nature. The constant risk of 
becoming dependent upon the fellow-feeling of their 
neighbors makes frost-land nations wondrous kind, 
and a Patagonian will share his scant provision even 
with the stranger whom he half suspects of visiting 
his camp as a spy of the northern palefaces. 

“Those fellows are going to fire upon us, I think,” 
said the traveler Orbigny, when his Patagonian host 
called his attention to a group of strangers on a 
neighboring hill. “ I hope so,” said the chieftain, 
“for that would give us an excuse to drive them 
away. If they come in peace, we shall have to find 
them a supper, and our comestibles are fearfully 
short.” The very captives kept in the man-cages of 
Colonel Garcia during the last Chilian border war, 
made it a point of honor to offer their jailors a share 
of their dried-beef rations. Perhaps the naturalist 
Brehm is right, that tall nations, like the Albanians, 
the Kafirs, the Circassians, and our Kentucky back¬ 
woodsmen (in spite of their family feuds), are gener¬ 
ally good-natured; while puny tribes, like the Bushmen 
and Aztecs, are apt to be distinguished by the oppo¬ 
site characteristic. The most ill-natured race on 
earth is probably that of the dwarfish Negritos in the 
interior of the Philippine Islands, who receive a 
stranger with a volley of poisoned arrows. 

Since the arrival of the Spaniards, a few tribes of 
Patagonian border nomads have established squad¬ 
rons of mounted warriors, and it is a suggestive cir¬ 
cumstance that those Centaurs are surpassed, both in 
vigor and longevity, by their foot-roving kinsmen. 
As an alternative of indoor work, horseback exercise 
may serve a good purpose ; but as a radical system 
renovator, a protracted foot tour is out and out prefer¬ 
able to what a Texas physician of my acquaintance 
used to call “sedentary life in the saddle.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SECRET OF YOUTH. 


A contemporary writing of the secret of youth 
says : “ People are apt to attribute haggard looks 

to mental activity, and to counsel repose and tran¬ 
quillity as a cosmetic. 

“To the thoughtful traveler, the falsity of this 
theory is obvious. It is in the country village, where 
the mail is the only excitement, the days weeks, and 
one can hear the cows breathe in the stillness, that the 
greatest number of sunken cheeks, wrinkled brows, 
leaden complexions, and lifeless expressions are to 
be seen among the women yet in their thirties. In 
the seething metropolis, where there is a constant 
demand upon both mind and body, are to be found 
scores of women — mothers or perhaps grandmothers 

— possessing all the vitality, freshness, and much of 
the bloom of early youth.” 

In regard to this, a writer in the New York World 
thus remarks: “It is not activity, but drowsiness 

— the presence of sleeping or dead thought in the 
soul — that is aging. Unvaried scenes, the repeti¬ 
tion to-morrow of to-day, to-day of yesterday, this 
week of the preceding one, the inevitable clock-like 
routine of conception, the monotony of existence, 
the utter weariness of an empty mind,— it is this that 
saps the vernal springs of life and creates decay in 
the face. 

“Past grief, old angers, revenges, even past pleas¬ 
ures constantly dwelt upon, — all dead, decaying, or 
decayed thought,— make a weather-beaten monument 
of the face. This is age. 

“The women who never grow old are the student 
women, those who daily drink in new chyle through 
memorizing, thoroughly analyzing, and perfectly as¬ 
similating subjects apart from themselves. Study is 
development — is eternal youth. The student woman 


who makes wise use of her acquisitions has no time 
to corrugate her brow with dread thought of the 
beauty-destroyer leaping fast behind her. Not con¬ 
sidered nor invited, Old Age keeps his distance. 

“Brain culture, based on noble motive, means 
sympathy, heart geutleness, charity, graciousness, 
enlargement of sense, feeling, power. 

“Such a being cannot become a fossil. She has 
found the elixir of life, the fountain of eternal 
youth. 

“ There is no doubt that the culture of the mind is 
helpful in continuing the youthful face. It may not 
be under all circumstances, but in the majority of 
cases it will have a tendency toward freshness, the 
enjoyment of life enlarged, and the growth of soul and 
body together. The culture of the mind does not 
mean a routine of books or close study, making life 
know nothing but what is found in books. It means 
the enjoyment of study, the thorough assimilation of 
whatever comes up in life throughout the existence, 
If one were simply to sit down and study books, and 
not to go out and study nature, and breathe the air 
with the full enjoyment and satisfaction of having it 
to breathe, there might be another phase of the case* 
to present. There is the condition of mind which 
enjoys itself, which is of such existence that it is al¬ 
ways wide awake, full of life, and so content that 
it is always young. This kind of mind can be ac¬ 
quired if one has the misfortune to be without it. 
Study to become cheerful whatever may surround 
you, and you will be well on the road to good health. 
The body takes after the mind, and the mind is 
influenced by what is put before it. Let this be 
healthful, something that will build it up, and the 
effects on the body will well repay all the trouble ” 


The Best Things. —Remember, my boy, the good 
things in the world are always cheapest. Spring 
water costs less than whisky ; a box of cigars will 
buy two or three Bibles ; a State election costs more 
than a revival of religion; you can sleep in church 
every Sabbath morning for nothing, but a nap in a 
Pullman car costs you $2 every time ; the circus 
takes fifty cents, the theater Si, but the missionary box 
is grateful for a penny ; the race horse scoops in 
$2,000 the first day, while the church bazar lasts a 
week, works twenty-five or thirty of the best women 
in America nearly to death, and comes out S40 in 
debt. — R. J. Burdette . 


Dr . Gruff (to fashionable patient)—“It’s merely 
the same old ailment, my dear madam, isn’t it?” 

Mrs . Style —“Oh, no, doctor; I really am ill 
now ! ” 

Dr. Gruff — “ H’m ! If that really is so, I’ll have' 
to change the whole course of treatment! ” 


Wife — “ I wish you’d tell the nurse to wash baby’s 
face and hands and put on his clean clothes.” 

Husband — “ Why, my dear, are you going to taka 
the baby out in this kind of weather ? ” 

Wife —“No; but I thought I’d let him play with 
Fido for awhile ! ” 
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A VICTIM OF TEA-TASTING. 


A physician' of eminence who was led to observe 
the symptoms induced by tea-tasting, gives his valu¬ 
able experience concerning one of the cases observed, 
as follows : — 

“The immediate effects upon him are as follows : 
In about ten minutes the face becomes flushed, the 
whole body feels warm or heated, and a sort of in¬ 
tellectual intoxication comes on, much the same in 
character, it would seem, as that which occurs in 
the rarefied air of a mountain. He feels elated, 
exhilarated, troubles and cares vanish, everything 
seems bright and cheerful, his body feels light and 
elastic, his mind clear, his ideas abundant, vivid, 
and flowing fluently into words. He has found from 
.experience that the workings of his intellect are really 
more clear and vigorous than at any other time* 
This is not a delusion on his part, for at this time 
he can “talk a man over,” and make a more ad¬ 
vantageous bargain than at others. 

“At the end of about an hour’s tasting, a slight 
reaction begins to set in ; some headache comes on; 
the face feels wrinkled anti shriveled, particularly 
about the eyes, which also get dark under the lids. 

“At the end of two hours this reaction has be¬ 
come fully established ; the flushed, warm feeling has 
passed off, the hands and feet are cold, a nervous 
tremor comes on, accompanied with great mental 
depression. And he is now so excitable that every 
noise startles him ; he is in a state of complete un¬ 
rest and mental exhaustion; he has no courage to do 
anything ; he can neither walk nor sit down, owing 
to his mental condition, and he settles into a com¬ 
plete gloom. His body in the meanwhile does not 
feel weary. Copious and frequent urination is always 
present, as also certain dyspeptic symptoms, such as 
eructations of wind, sour taste, and others of a like 
nature. 

“The above-described immediate effects follow a 
single afternoon’s tea-tasting. They may be summed 
up briefly ; as, excited circulation, intellectual intoxi¬ 
cation, with actual increased vigor of mind power, 
increased urination ; then a period of collapse in¬ 


By an effort of the will, thought is withdrawn from 
its accustomed channels, and allowed to trifle with fan¬ 
cies that come and go like soft clouds in a summer 
sky, like the lapse of an indolent tide upon the beach 
or the breathing of a slumbering infant. In fact, to 
let thought drift upon any one of them has a somnific 
influence. There must be a passive determination to 


dicated by cold extremities, tremulousness, mental 
irritability and anxiety. It will be several days be¬ 
fore this condition of affairs is amended. And at 
this time the temptation to take alcoholic stimulants 
is very strong. 

“ The chronic effects are few and decided. Head¬ 
ache is frequent, principally frontal and vertical; a 
ringing and buzzing in the ears is very constant; 
black spots often flit before the eyes, and he sees 
flashes of light. Vertigo is also very persistently 
present; he cannot look up at a clock on a steeple 
without staggering. Insomnia exists to a consider¬ 
able extent; he seldom has a good night’s sleep, and 
he dreams much, but his dreams are of a pleasant 
character ; he sometimes sees visions when not sleep¬ 
ing. Dyspepsia is more troublesome than any of the 
foregoing three symptoms. This the patient assigns 
strictly to tea-tasting, since it is made worse by tea, 
and improves when he abstains from it, though now 
becoming confirmed. His appetite is captious ; he 
feels heavy at the epigastrium; he has eructations 
and a sour taste, and finds that certain kinds of food 
distress him. He has frequent gurgling, and is in 
the habit of * working’ his whole chest and abdomen 
to make the gas pass on. 

“ His mental condition is peculiar. He lives in 
a state of dread that some accident may happen to 
him ; in the omnibus, fears a collision ; crossing the 
street, fears that he will be crushed by passing teams; 
walking on the sidewalk, fears that a sign may fall, 
or watches the eaves of the houses, thinking that a 
brick may fall down and kill him ; under the appre¬ 
hension that every dog he meets is going to bite 
the calves of his legs, he carries an umbrella in all 
weathers as a defense against such an attack. He 
often dreads entering his office for fear of being told 
that some business friend has failed; and in short, 
lives in a state of constant foreboding of some im¬ 
pending evil. At times his left leg drags and feels 
numb, and he is conscious of an unsteady gait. He 
has also often a twitching of the muscles of the face 
and eyelids.” 


follow these gentle undulations out into space, and 
lose one’s self there. It is a cultivable tendency, and 
becomes a habit. — Sel. 


The men who kept alive the flame of learning and 
piety in the Middle Ages were mainly vegetarians. — 
Sir William Axon. 
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SMALL LUNG CAPACITY AND CONSUMPTION. 


At the last meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held at Cardiff, in 
August, 1891. Dr. G. W. Hambleton, president of 
the Polytechnic Physical Development Society, gave 
an address, reporting the result of extended investi¬ 
gations which he has been making within the last 
few years, for the purpose of discovering the pos¬ 
sible relation between chest capacity and consump¬ 
tion. His researches seem to show very conclusively 
that consumption is produced by the conditions that 
tend to reduce the breathing capacity below a certain 
point in proportion to the remainder of the body; 
and he contends that consumption can be prevented, 
and when acquired, recovered from, by the adoption 
of measures for the development of the chest and the 
breathing capacity. The fact inav not be accepted 
by those who hold the view that consumption is an 
infectious disease, due to the reception into the or¬ 
ganism of specific microbes, since it is well known 
that the germs of consumption are constantly found 
in the air of densely settled countries, and hence are 
continually being taken into the lungs; yet all per¬ 
sons do not suffer from the disease, evidently be¬ 
cause the system is in some cases able to defend 
itself against the attacks of these microbes. It is 
evident that a person whose lungs are too small for 
his body, and hence not able to keep his blood in a 
pure condition, and the general vitality of the system 
at a high level, must be more apt to take the disease 
than one with large lung capacity, well aerated blood, 
and high vitality. Dr. Hambleton asserts that his 
researches show a complete series of types of chests 
and breathing capacity, exhibiting on the one hand 
extreme consumption, and on the other the finest 
type of health, and he also observes that these types 
are directly produced by the conditions of life to 
which the individuals have been subjected. 

His remarks upon the practical value of these 
observations are extremely interesting and signifi¬ 
cant. We quote the following paragraphs to give 
our readers a knowledge of the facts presented by 
this investigator : — 

“At the Birmingham and Manchester meetings of 
the association, in 1886-1887, I read papers giving 
the results of a series of investigations on consump¬ 
tion and chest types. At that time the evidence was 
mainly derived from experiments, although I had 
some most valuable and significant practical experi¬ 
ence, and I found the general opinion was that it 
would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 


practically apply that knowledge. Since then, how¬ 
ever, the practical evidence of the relationship 
between conditions and types of chest has been irre¬ 
futably established at the Polytechnic. By the 
application of that knowledge in the ordinary routine 
of daily life, the members of the Polytechnic Physical 
Development Society, although engaged for many 
hours daily in all sorts of trades and occupations, 
some of them under very unfavorable conditions, 
have shown how greatly the chest girth, its range of 
movement, the vital capacity, and the power of in¬ 
spiration and expiration, can be increased. 

“ Last year, aL Leeds, I gave the measurements of 
one hundred members. If you will refer to that 
report, you will find the average increase of the chest 
girth was \V± inches, that of the third class being 
rinches, the second, inches, ami the first class, 
inches. At a subsequent examination for the 
Society’s gold medals and certificates, the first three 
members had obtained an increase of 6 5, and 4^8 

inches respectively; and although some of our best 
members are constantly leaving the Polytechnic, and 
new ones joining us, I am glad to say there has been 
a further average increase of one quarter of an inch 
in all classes. Many of the members are engaged in 
the trades that have a high rate of mortality from 
consumption, and not a few of them would have 
long ago been in the ranks of the consumptives had 
it not been for the efficacy of the directions given 
them by the Society,— that is to say, the practica¬ 
bility and certainty of the measures that are necessary 
to secure the prevention of consumption have been 
fully demonstrated. 

“ While one part of the work has been pratically 
applied at the Polytechnic, the practical application? 
of the other has been equally successful in the amel¬ 
ioration, and, where the disease was not too extensive, 
the cure of consumption. I cannot enter into med¬ 
ical details here, but I may state that by the cure of 
consumption I mean the possession and appearance 
of sound health, natural breathing from base to apex, 

4 

a well-formed and fairly developed chest, a good 
range of movement, and vital capacity that have 
stood at least a twelve months’ test. The cases that 
were referred to at Manchester in 1887 as having 
completely recovered, remain well, and those that 
have subsequently recovered, went through last winter 
without giving the slightest indication of a relapse. 
There has been no relapse in any of these cases of 
cure, and no failure. Up to the present the raor- 
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tality of all the cases has been under ten per cent, and 
has been limited to those who were most extensively 
diseased, and who were, in fact, in extremis. There 
are others who have derived great benefit, and some 
of them will ere long take their places in the ranks 
of the cured. One of the latter has stolen a march 
upon me. He presented himself for life assurance, 
was accepted as a first-class life, and obtained a 
reduction in his premium. He is unquestionably 
well, but he would not allow me my twelve months’ 
test. . . . 

“What steps are to be taken to secure the great 
benefits of this advance in knowledge ? Let me, in the 
first place, remind you that consumption is a disease 
of civilization, a part of the process of evolution, by 
which an adjustment is made between the body and 
the work it has to perform under the ever-changing 
conditions of advancing civilization, by the removal 
of those who have a body incapable of that work, 
and that it is directly produced by the habits and 
surroundings that tend to reduce the breathing 
capacity below a certain point in proportion to 
the remainder of the body. Obviously, the • first 
thing to be done is to prevent the production of this 
disease, and for that purpose we must see that the 
body is used to the extent its size demands, and that 
the work it has to perform is carried on under con¬ 
ditions that are favorable to the body. — that is to 
say, we must so arrange our habits and surroundings 
that their tendency as a whole is to develop the 
lungs. Each act of man, each factor in his environ¬ 
ment, tends either in his favor or against him. We 
must avoid as far as possible — and where that is not 
practicable, we must counteract their action— those 
that tend to reduce the breathing capacity. Close, 
badly-ventilated, or hot rooms, the inhalation of any 
kind of dust, the habit of taking small quantities of 
alcohol (termed ‘nipping’), stooping, positions that 
cramp or impede the full and free movement of the 
chest, the corset or tight-fitting clothes, overloading 
the body with clothes, etc., are examples of such 
conditions. 

“We must place ourselves as far as possible under 
the conditions that tend to develop the lungs. We 
should spend as much time as possible in some form 
of active exercise in the open air, live in rooms that 
are in direct free communication with the external 
air night and day, summer and winter, and keep their 
temperature down. We ought to have the clothing 
quite easy over the chest at full inspiration, wear 
wool next the skin, take a tub daily, hold the body 
erect with the chest thrown well forward and the 
shoulders held well back, get into the habit of taking 


deep inspirations followed by full expirations, and 
breathe through the nose. 

“We should go in for singing, swimming, gymnas¬ 
tics,— Ling’s system by preference,— and for one 
or, better still, several forms of athletic sports, rise 
early, and maintain the temperature of the body by 
muscular exercise. I have briefly indicated the con¬ 
ditions that are favorable or unfavorable to lung 
development, and to that I will only add that measure¬ 
ments by the tape, the spirometer, and the manometer 
should be regularly taken, recorded, and compared 
with the standards that indicate a fully developed 
chest, and that it is the plain duty of each one of us 
to see that he stands well in that respect; for we can 
protect ourselves from the possibility of an attack of 
consumption by securing and maintaining a lung 
capacity far above the point at which the disease 
originates. 

“The second direction in which we must take 
action, if we mean to remove this curse of civiliza¬ 
tion from our midst, is to recognize early, and that 
promptly and adequately, those who have the great 
misfortune to be its victims. This is the state with 
which we have to deal here. The lungs are being 
progressively destroyed by a process of irritation 
caused by more work being thrown upon them than 
they are able to effect, and this inability has been 
produced by their having been and still being subject 
to conditions that tend to reduce their capacity; and, 
further, during the progress of these events, the other 
organs have become involved by attempting to per¬ 
form compensatory work, with the result that the 
general health is more or less seriously compromised. 
Consequently, in order to deal adequately with this 
state of things, we must treat consumption upon the 
following principles : To establish an equilibrium 
between the amount of interchange required to be 
effected and that effected, to enable the other organs 
of the body to perform their ordinary functions, to 
restore to the lungs their power of adjustment to their 
external conditions, and to obtain the above without 
producing indications of friction. That is, in other 
words, we must arrest this process of irritation, re¬ 
store the general health, and develop the lungs to 
the required amount, in order to effect the cure of 
consumption. I will now briefly indicate the method 
of applying the principles above laid down. We 
must, to arrest this process of irritation, remove the 
conditions that impede the effecting of those inter¬ 
changes by placing the patient under conditions that 
tend to develop the lungs, and make good any defi¬ 
ciency that may remain, by causing compensatory 
action by one or more of the other organs. We shall 
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proceed with measures for the restoration of the func¬ 
tions of any organ that may have been deranged, 
and when we have obtained the arrest of the disease 
and effected an improvement of the general health, we 
shall begin to develop the lungs. . . . 

'• It is easy to cure consumption at the commence¬ 
ment, even when both lungs are affected. It can be 


The ancient Gauls, who were a very brave, strong, 
and hardy race, lived very abstemiously. Their 
food was milk, berries, and herbs. 'They made bread 
from nuts. They had a very peculiar fashion of 
wearing a metal ring around the body, the si/e of 
which vvas regulated by act of Parliament. Any 
man who outgrew in circumference his metal ring 
was looked upon as a lazy glutton, and consequently 
svas disgraced. 


Thai the popular idea that beef is necessary for 
strength is not a correct one, is well illustrated by 
Xenophon’s description of the outfit of a Spartan 
soldier, whose dietary consisted of the very plainest 
and simplest vegetable fare. Hie complete accou 
trements of the Spartan soldier, in what we would 
call heavy marching order, weighed seventy-five 
pounds, exclusive of the camp, mining, and bridge¬ 
building tools, and the rations of bread and dried 
fruit which were issued in weekly installments, and 
increased the burden of the infantry soldier to ninety, 
ninety-five, or even to a full hundred pounds. This 
load was often carried .it the rate of four miles an 
hour, for twelve hours per diem, day after day, and 
only when in the burning deserts of Southern Syria 
did the commander of the Grecian auxiliaries think 
prudent to shorten the usual length of the day’s 
march. 


An Observatory on Mr. Blanc. — M. Vallot has 
recently established a meteorological observatory on 
the side of Mt. Blanc, at a height of 4,400 meters, 
at which he has organized a system of continuous ob¬ 
servations in meteorology and physical geography. 
The observatory is connected with two others, one at 
the Grands-Mulets, the other at Chamouni. M. Yal- 
lothas contemplated the addition of the fourth station 
at the summit of Mt. Plane. His plans have, how¬ 
ever, been forestalled by M. Janssen, who, by the 
assistance of M. Eiffel, the eminent French engineer, 
has undertaken the erection of an observatory at the 
very summit of this famous peak. The greatest diffi¬ 
culty which presents itself to the construction of the 
observatory on the top of Mt. Blanc, is the fact that 
the summit is wholly made up of ice of unknown 


cured when there is a large amount of disease, and it 
may at least be ameliorated when both lungs are ex¬ 
tensively diseased. 1 speak from, practical experience, 
and I for one will not attempt to place a limit upon 
the great power of nature when all her forces are 
called forth and aided by the great and ever-increas¬ 
ing resources of science.” 


thickness, which is continually forming at the top and 
floating down the sides. The workmen have already 
begun the work of tunneling the ice for the purpose 
of ascertaining its thickness. At a depth of thirty- 
six feet they found a prune stone, which had evi¬ 
dent ly been dropped by some traveler, and which 
affords evidence of the correctness of the statement 
previously made respecting the character of the sum¬ 
mit. At a depth of forty-five feet no evidence of rock 
had yet been found. It is evidently possible to con¬ 
struct an observatory at this height, but how it shall 
be secured Uj terra-jinna is a question which has not 
yet been solved. 


Diet of Trainers. —The following arc a few of 
the restrictions and rules laid down by experienced 
trainers : — 

Little salt. No coarse vegetables. No pork or 
veal. Two meals a day, breakfast at eight arid din¬ 
ner at two. No fat meat is allowed, no butter or 
cheese, pies or pastry. 


Wakefulness.— Continued wakefulness is a cry¬ 
ing call to review one's habits and see what is wrong. 
There is, perhaps, mental unrest, irritation, or over¬ 
work, in which case laziness is to be assiduously culti¬ 
vated. We may depend upon it, there is some want 
of balance. One chord is played upon too much, 
others are silent, and so the mental mechanism is all 
out of tune. Wisdom, then, dictates a reconstruc¬ 
tion of habits. At all events, the wise person will 
not resort to opium, chloral, or any other sedative 
that steals away life while soothing it, and fixes 
habits which cannot be overcome. 

Much depends upon the power of dismissing 
thought and becoming almost a blank. Napoleon 
had this faculty, and many another noted person. 
The late Lord Napier was believed by the British 
officers to owe his immense strength and power of 
endurance to the faculty of going to sleep at any 
moment when not particularly engaged. One of the 
famous politicians of Massachusetts, now an old man, 
yet with the vigor of a boy, has the same gift. In 
all these and in similar cases there is both concentra¬ 
tion and determination. 
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AN ARISTOCRACY OF HEALTH. 


The tendency of man is to separate, according to 
natural aifinities, into clans and classes. We have 
had, from time immemorial, aristocracies of military 
glory, of political power, of landed estates, of wealth, 
of illustrious ancestry, of empty titles, of “old fami¬ 
lies.” and of many other distinctive claims. Even 
the most rural localities are not altogether free from 
persons who have pretentious aspirations to aristo¬ 
cratic exclusiveness and privileges. To say that this 
is all wrong, would be, perhaps, to make an attack 
upon human nature in general. We only want to 
point out not only a harmless but vastly beneficent 
channel into which this tendency of our nature may 
be diverted. We wish to propose the establishment 
of an aristocracy of health. What a grand thing it is 
to be well-born — to come into this world with a sound 
physique and an unclouded intellect! What a splen¬ 
did ambition it is to live so that the integrity of the 
body may remain unimpaired, and the power of the 
mind may increase until advanced age! 

Imagine in the distant future the account of a mar¬ 
riage in “one of our most select circles.” The per¬ 
fect symmetry and exquisite complexion of the bride 
anti the manly strength and bearing of the groom 
sustain their claims to descent from families that for 
many generations have been free from the slightest 
taint of syphilis, scrofula, tuberculosis, insanity, 
nervous debility, rheumatism, and all organic weak¬ 
ness or constitutional tendencies to disease, but the 
members of which always die of old age ; families 
whose rosy-cheeked women never wore corsets or tight 
shoes, never suffered imprudent exposure at the men¬ 
strual epoch, nor indulged in unwholesome forms of 
social dissipations; whose men never weakened their 
nerves with tobacco, fired their tissues with alcohol, 


or clogged their systems by gormandizing or indo¬ 
lence ; whose husbands and wives did not spend their 
physical capital faster than it accumulated, but re¬ 
served their vital forces to contribute to more per¬ 
fect health and higher and nobler forms of mental 
activity. 

What a blessed promise such a union gives ! Who 
would not like to marry into such an aristocracy 1 
Who would not be proud to be a descendant from it! 
What a power such a race would have among their 
fellows — far beyond that conferred by wealth ! 

And yet such a desirable condition of things is not 
at all impossible or even difficult of attainment. 
Simply a little intelligent study and daily attention to 
plain laws of health will accomplish the object. 
Each husband and wife may begin now, and resolve 
that henceforth their daily lives shall contribute to 
this glorious cause. Each young person may prepare 
to become a partner in establishing an illustrious 
family in this wonderful new aristocracy. And each 
victim of incurable disease may at least resolve to 
spare himself the pain of seeing a group of sickly 
children around his hearthstone. 

By joining in this movement you do not stint and 
deny yourselves, like the miser, to leave an inherit¬ 
ance for your heirs to fight over and squander after 
your death ; you enjoy the full rich benefit of it 
yourself, and leave them a wealth that no man can 
take from them. 

Then all hail and all hasten the glorious new order 
— the aristocracy of health, whose escutcheon shall 
be the erect, athletic form, the blooming cheeks and 
ruby lips, the pearly teeth and gleaming eyes of a 
happy race of healthy men and women ! — Medical 
World. 


According to Xenophon, Cyrus, king of Persia, 
was brought up on a diet of water, bread, and 
cresses, until bis fifteenth year, when honey and 
raisins were added ; and the family names of Fabii 
and Lentuli were derived from their customary diet. 


Mrs. Le Favre, President of the New York Vege¬ 
tarian Society and author of “Mother’s Help and 
Child’s Friend,” is doing most commendable work by 
lecturing to the working classes upon “What to eat 
that is cheap and nutritious.” She is going into the 
slums, to tell the people how intemperance may be 
largely prevented by abstaining from the use of flesh 
meat. 


The Journal of Inebriety calls attention to the fact 
that the use of tobacco and alcohol by railroad em- 
ployees is liable, unconsciously to themselves, to 
produce color blindness. 


“ To be sure, it is a shocking thing,” Dr. Johnson 
writes, “ the blowing smoke out of our mouths into 
other people’s mouths, eyes, and noses, and having 
the same thing done to us.” 


Sympathetic Friend — “Your health appears to 
have improved greatly of late.” 

Convalescent — “Yes; I’ve been off among stran¬ 
gers who didn’t eternally talk about it! ” 
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Self-Control. — An expert and experienced offi¬ 
cial in an insane asylum said a little time since that 
these institutions are filled with people who have given 
up to their feelings, and that no one is quite safe from 
an insane asylum who allows himself to give up to his 
feelings. The importance of this fact is altogether 
too little appreciated, especially by teachers. We are 
always talking about the negative virtues of discipline, 
but we rarely speak of the positive virtues. We dis¬ 
cipline the schools to keep the children from mischief, 
to maintain good order, to have things quiet, to ena¬ 
ble the children to study. We say, and say rightly, 
that there cannot be a good school without good dis¬ 
cipline. We do not, however, emphasize as we should 
the fact that the discipline of the school, when rightly 
maintained, is as vital to the future good of the child 
as the lessons he learns. 

Discipline of the right kind is as good mental train¬ 
ing as arithmetic. It is not of the right kind unless 
it requires intellectual effort, mental conquests. The 
experienced official referred to above, was led to make 
the following remark by seeing a girl give way to the 
“sulks.” “That makes insane women,” she re¬ 
marked, and told the story of a woman in an asylum 
who used to sulk until she became desperate, and the 
expert said, “You must stop it. You must control 
yourself ; ” to which the insane woman replied, “The 
time to say that was when I was a girl. I never con¬ 
trolled myself when I was well, and nov\ 1 cannot.” 

The teacher lias a wider responsibility, a weightier 
disciplinary duty, than she suspects. The pupils are 
not only to be controlled, but they must be taught to 
control themselves, absolutely, honestly, completely. 
— St/. 


The Sense of Safety. — The sense of safety is a 
sense which cannot be over-estimated. In actual 
danger of death it is often a saving cause. Let two 
men be subjected to a prolonged fast ; let one feel 
that he has nothing at command for sustenance ex¬ 
cept water, and that there is no reasonable escape 
from the ordeal ; let the other be subjected to the 
same process, but with the knowledge that he can, 
at any moment, have any food he may please to call 
for, and the supremest difference will be shown. 
The man under the sense of safety will outstrip his 
less fortunate fellow, one, two, or three times in 
endurance. To come nearer home, let two persons 
be suffering from the same disease in the same in¬ 
tensity, and let one be visited by a physician who 
encourages the sense of fear, the other by one who 
dispels that sense, and the difference is as marked as 
night from day. The first physician may have all 


the knowledge, the other, the mere tact that gives 
confidence, and in the end the knowledge will often 
fail where tact will win. This is not a plea in favor 
of placing tact before knowledge; for some in physic 
who are tacticians pure and simple, may in their very 
success be the most contemptible of human beings, 
quacks, bare quacks, in nature, if not in name. So 
when we hear the people say too emphatically of a 
man, that they have faith in him, it turns out, too 
often, that they have no suspicion on what their faith 
is founded. But the ignorance of a man does not 
destroy the fact of faith in him as an element of cure, 
and the man of knowledge ought never to wipe off 
his slate the memorandum that knowledge which 
gives no sense of safety is like a meal at the mouth 
of a sepulcher.— B. IK Richardson , M. D. 


Lady (to applicant)— “ What wages will you ex¬ 
pect as nurse ? ” 

Applicant — “ How ould is the babbv, mum ? ” 

Lady — “Six months.” 

Applicant — ' * Wid laudanum, mum, two dollars a 
wake; widout laudanum or soothin’ syrup, three 
dollars.” 


The thoughts and feelings which the food we par¬ 
take of provokes, are not remarked in common life, 
but they, nevertheless, have their significance. A 
man who daily sees cows and calves slaughtered, 
or who kills them himself, sees hogs “stuck.” hens 
“plucked,” etc., cannot possibly retain any true 
feeling for the sufferings of his own species. . . . 
Doubtless the majority of flesh eaters do not reflect 
upon the manner in which this food comes to them, 
but this thoughtlessness, far from being a virtue, is 
the parent of many vices. . . . How very different 
are the thoughts and feelings produced by the non¬ 
flesh diet!— Gustav Von Struve. 


Doctor —“You noticed^ you sav, a marked in¬ 
crease in your appetite? ” 

Patient — “Yes.” 

Doctor — “Sleep longer and more heavily than 
usual ? ” 

Patient — “ Y es. ” 

Doctor — “Feel greatly fatigued after much ex¬ 
ercise ? ” 

Patient — “Yes.” 

Doctor — “Ahem ! very grave case. But the re- f 
searches of science, sir, enable us to cope with your 
malady, and I think I can pull you through.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 
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PURE AIR VERSUS “ COLDS.” 


A i .ate writer in the Popular Science Monthly , 
having, by a habit of constantly breathing pure air, 
brought himself into a condition in which he finds it 
almost impossible to -‘take cold,” gives to the pub¬ 
lic the benefit of his experience in the following 
paragraphs, which we quote : - 

“ I remember some curious facts of my own ex¬ 
perience in the army in 1862 and 1863. I was not 
strong, and indeed was hardly fit to be in the army 
at all. And when I found myself exposed all day 
long to a steady rain, and at night to the outdoor air, 
with no fire, no change of clothing, no shelter but a 
canvas covering open at both ends, through which 
the rain dripped constantly, it seemed certain that 
the ‘death o’cold’ so often predicted must surely 
follow. Why it did not follow was more of a mys¬ 
tery then, however, than it is now ; for I was in a 
place where the art of man no longer excluded one 
of the prime principles of health. I breathed pure 
air because 1 could not help it. During a service of 
fifteen months, with severe exposures, but fresh air 
constantly, the same immunity from colds prevailed. 

I remember, too, that when I came home from the 
army, the blessings and the curse at least one of the 
curses of civil life — came back together. 1 had 
comfortable rooms to eat, breathe, and sleep in, on 
the one hand, but very soon colds, sore throats, and 
related troubles, on the other. This was the second 
count in the argument for pure air. 

“ Finally, after nearly twenty years of suffering 
according to the common lot of man, I resolved to 
try the pure-air cure, and from that time to this the 
windows of my room have been open almost con¬ 
stantly tlay and night. 'The result was immediate 
and striking, and for the last seven years I have not 
had one serious cold. My sore throats are wholly a 
thing of the past, and certain other physical derange¬ 


ments not usually associated with colds, have also 
disappeared. 

“Like others, I have often to spend hours in 
crowded rooms. It sometimes happens after such 
an ‘ exposure, J as I prefer to call it, that I suffer for 
a day or two from a * head cold.’ But in every case 
so far it has proved to be entirely superficial a nat¬ 
ural and easy throwing off of the poison contracted 
in such crowded rooms, followed by no serious effects 
whatever. 

“At this very moment in the house where I live 
there are twelve persons, every one of whom, except 
myself and one other, is suffering from the effects of 
a ‘cold.’ It certainly does look as if the exemption 
I enjoy is due to the exceptional privilege of the pure 
air to which I constantly treat myself. Perhaps it 
would help the argument to state that nearly all of 
my father’s large family died of consumption. 

“ It should be borne in mind that the difference 
between the air of an ordinary room in which people 
live and that of the open air outdoors, is far greater 
than is generally supposed. Do but think of the 
emanations that constantly proceed from every ob¬ 
ject in such a room carpets, walls, and draperies 
People say, *0 yes, we believe in ventilation. We 
open the windows in the morning and let the air 
draw through ; and at night we open the doors of 
our sleeping-rooms. We believe in pure air.’ And 
I feel like saying to them: * My dear friends, you 
know no more of really pure air than the blind mole 
down in the ground knows of sunlight.’ 

“I would not by any means advise persons who 
have been living in a close atmosphere suddenly to 
sit or sleep in the draught of an open window, it 
is only by degrees that such changes can be made 
with safety. But by degrees they can be made, and why 
might not most people at least begin to make them ? ” 


Doctor — “Well, my little fellow, you have got 
quite well again ! I was sure that the pills I left you 
would cure you. How did you take them, in water 
or in cake ? ” 

Little boy — “Oh, I used them in my blow-gun.” 
— Fliegcndc Blatter . 


A Remarkable Food Plant. — Von Humboldt, 
the great traveler, estimated that thirty-three pounds 
of wheat and ninety-three pounds of potatoes re¬ 
quired as great an area of ground for their produc¬ 


tion as two tons of bananas. The banana plant 
seems to possess the ability to extract from the 
ground and the air a larger proportion of nutriment 
than any other plant. It has been aptly termed the 
“tree of Paradise.” Its great importance as a food 
product is made apparent by the fact that three or 
four good-sized bananas are equal in nutritive value 
to a pound of bread. The amount of albumen con¬ 
tained in a pound of bananas is about the same as 
that found in a pound of rice ; and the total nutritive 
value of a pound of bananas is only a trifle less than 
that of an equal quantity of best beefsteak. 





HEALTH, GRACE, AND BEAUTY. — THIRTEENTH PAPER. 

iUIji) $tnit>rlimbiitq is injurious. 


That climbing stairs injures a large number of 
women and young girls, is a fact to which thousands 
of weak-backed women are willing to testify : never¬ 
theless we have long maintained, and still adhere to 
the proposition, unreasonable as if may seem, that 
stair-climbing is healthful. 'Thou¬ 
sands of people are injured by eat¬ 
ing, and yet it is a very necessary 
and very healthful exercise of the 
organs of mastication. 'The injury 
comes from the improper exercise 
of the organs, which, when properly 
used, contribute to the maintenance 
of health ami strength. We pro¬ 
pose to sustain the same proposi¬ 
tion in reference to stair-climbing. 

As an exercise, it is wholesome and 
healthful, calculated to develop 
strength of limb, symmetry of fig¬ 
ure, and grace of movement. But 
it must be admitted that, as com¬ 
monly practiced, stair-climbing 
often leads to mischievous conse¬ 
quences. 'These consequences 
should not, however, be so di¬ 
rectly attributed to stair-climbing 
itself, perhaps, as to the unfitness 
of the stair-climbers for such vig¬ 
orous exercise. A young woman who is scarcely able 
to move herself along on a horizontal plane, and 
cannot engage in even such gentle exercise as walk¬ 
ing along a level country road for half an hour with¬ 
out being compelled to go to bed by a sickening pain 


in the back, is utterly unfit to undertake such violent 
exercise as lifting her body along a rapidly ascend¬ 
ing and inclined plane,— in other words, for stair- 
climbing. She would, of course, be even still more 
unfit for such vigorous exercise as mountain climb¬ 
ing, unless in a stagecoach or some 
other form of hoisting apparatus. 

'The reason why the stairs of our 
modern school buildings ‘‘ruin so 
many school-girls,’’ as mothers and 
many teachers and some physicians 
declare, is not, as the denouncers 
of our modern school structures as¬ 
sert, due to the stairways, but to the 
weakness and muscular good-for- 
nothingness of the stair-climbers. 
The Swiss peasant girl who has 
been reared among mountain crags, 
thinks nothing of carrying upon 
her head half a hundred pounds 
while tripping nimbly from rock 
to rock along the steep mountain 
paths of her Alpine hills, and could 
ascend, two steps at a time, a dozen 
flights of ordinary school-house 
stairs twenty times a day without 
the slightest physical injury. The 
writer has seen some bare-armed, 
bare-headed, bare-footed, broad-shouldered, and 
large-waisted young women skipping along in country 
roads among the Swiss rocks, with loads upon their 
heads which indicated their ability, not only to 
ascend, many times a day without injury, the easy 
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stairways o i our American school-buildings, but, if 
necessity demanded, to take up one or two of our 
puny complainers of side-aches and back-aches as 
the result of climbing these same stairs, and carry 
them along with her. Yet these same Swiss damsels 
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are straight as arrows ; their ruddy cheeks, red lips, 
and bright eves are beaming with the highest health, 
and if questioned, they would assert that they never 
experienced, and had never heard of, such a thing as 
a back-ache, or any of its kindred aches. 

Back-aches were born, not of stair-climbing, but 
of neglect of symmetrical muscular development of 
the body from early childhood. A young girl who 
has from early years been accustomed to such exer¬ 
cises as are calculated to develop the muscles of the 
trunk, especially those of the back and lower ab¬ 
dominal region, finds no occasion to complain of 
back-ache from stair-climbing. These complaints 
come from young ladies who spend a good part of 
their lives sitting in a relaxed, tumble-down fashion 
in a luxurious rocker or easy-chair. or poised upon a 
piano stool, propped up by the bones or steels of a 
fashionable corset. Such young women do not 
habitually use the muscles of the trunk, except in an 
inefficient and desultory way. If you notice them 
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standing at recitation or doing blackboard work, 
they never stand squarely or in good poise, but are 
lop-sided, throwing their weight first upon one foot, 
and then upon the other, swaying from one side to 
the other with uncertain poise, evidently unable to 
maintain an erect and dignified attitude. It is, in¬ 
deed, physically speaking, sad to observe the weak, 
awkward, and one might almost say, pusillanimous 
physical expression presented by a large share of the 
young women, and many of the young men as well, 
in the high schools and academies of the country, as 
they rise for recitation, or stand preparatory to the 
order to march to their seats. The projecting chin, 
round shoulders, posterior curvature of the back, 
flattened chest, forward position of hips,— all give to 
the individual not only a “cheap expression,” but 
an air of weakness and inefficiency which is verified 
by the complaints which these individuals make of 
the disastrous effects following any attempt at such 
active exercise as climbing two or three flights of 



FIG 3 — ANOTHER WRONG WAY. 


stairs at a moderate pace, or doing a half-hour's work 
in the gymnasium. 

It is high time that our fault-finding mothers dis¬ 
covered the fact that the responsibility for their 
daughters* “broken backs” lies not with the archi* 
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tects who design our school-houses, nor with the 
school-trustees who erect them, but with those who 
have neglected to secure for their daughters that 
most important part of the education of our young 
men and women, — proper physical training. It is the 
weakness of young women, and not the steepness of 
the stairs, that works the mischief. 

Nevertheless, there is something further to be said 
respecting the mischiefs arising from stair-climbing. 
A feeble woman may ascend a stairway in such a 
manner as to suffer no injury to the muscles, or any 
injury to the back or trunk. Much of the evil aris¬ 
ing from stair-climbing, is due to the fact that those 
who climb stairs do not know how to use their mus¬ 
cles in such a manner as to elevate their bodies along 
an inclined plane with the least expenditure of energy, 
and the least exposure to unnatural and harmful 
strain. In walking on a level surface the outlay of 
energy is made chiefly upon the legs ; the arms swing 
easily by the sides, moved by the momentum of the 
body as it is alternately raised and thrust forward, 
first upon one limb and then upon the other. The 
trunk, if properly carried, will be balanced in such a 
manner that a line passing through the center of the 
body will vary but little from the perpendicular. In 
Walking on a level surface, even bad walkers do not 
deviate so very greatly from a correct attitude, 
although one seldom sees a person who does not pre¬ 
sent opportunity for great improvement in his style 
of walking as regards physical carriage. But in stair¬ 
climbing there is one, serious and almost universal 
fault,— the upper part of the body is thrown for¬ 
ward so far as to bring a most unnatural and damag¬ 
ing strain upon the muscles of the back. Figure i 
illustrates our meaning. This picture is a reproduc¬ 
tion from an instantaneous photograph, and fairly 
represents the attitude which one almost universally 
sees assumed in stair-climbing, though not always to 
quite so extreme a degree. Women and girls who 
have reached an age at which they have adopted long 
dresses, are almost certain to assume this attitude in 
ascending a flight of stairs. 

The damage which arises from this awkward and 
unnatural position is not confined to the internal 
muscles of the trunk. There are internal muscular 
structures connected with the support of various in¬ 
ternal organs, which suffer even more. A relaxation 
of the abdominal muscles when the body is bent for¬ 
ward, allows not only the organs of the lower abdo¬ 
men, but the bowels, stomach, liver, and other organs 
of the middle and upper portion of the abdomen, to 
hang pendent, while at the same time there is an 
increased vigor of the respiratory movements, by 


which there is an increase of the force with which 
the diaphragm presses downward, causing down¬ 
ward displacement of the various organs connected 
with the lower abdomen and pelvis. The downward 
displacement of these organs is really the cause of 
the back-ache of which so many young women com¬ 
plain, rather than the muscles of the back. Pain in 
the back is a local expression of an internal disor¬ 
der, just as headache is often an expression of a 
disordered state of the stomach, rather than of a dis¬ 
eased condition of the head. A lady patient once 
described a back-ache as being “ headache in the 
back.*' a description which impressed us as being 
very apt as well as original. 

The sovereign remedy for the evils resulting from 
stair-climbing, is the maintenance of a correct poise 
while ascending or descending stairs. Jn the case of 
persons whose muscles have not been developed by 
proper training, their movements in going up and 
down stairs must be very deliberate. These two 
suggestions, if carefully followed, will protect any 
person able to go up and down stairs at: all, from suf¬ 
fering any injury whatever thereby. We have fre¬ 
quently startled women who have been suffering for 
years from ailments which it was supposed wholly 
interdicted such an exercise as ascending a flight of 
stairs, by replying, in answer to their question, 
f ‘Doctor, do you think it would be possible for me 
to go up and down stairs occasionally without in¬ 
jury ? ” (( Certainly ; by all means take a trip up and 
down stairs once or twice a day regularly. It would 
be a good exercise for you. M The poor woman 
who asks the question has sometimes been utterly 
shocked at the assurance with which we recom¬ 
mended stair-climbing as a physical means of grace. 
Really, going up and down stairs in a correct atti¬ 
tude, as shown in Fig. 2, is not at all an unhealth¬ 
ful exercise; the exercise is almost wholly confined 
to the legs. So long as the body is kept correctly 
poised, and the muscles of the back are not strained, 
the abdominal muscles, being well contracted, hold the 
internal organs in position ; and, as the trunk is 
deliberately raised and moved forward by the action 
of the muscles of the legs, the individual slowly as¬ 
cends, almost with unconscious effort, and appar¬ 
ently with the expenditure of a small proportion of 
the energy usually employed in the same exercise. 

I11 going up a flight of stairs, one should inflate the 
lungs well, keep the chest well forward, and at the 
same moment think of Milton’s cheerful line, 

“Como and trip it as you go.” 

In this way, one will find himself at the head of the 
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stairway, feeling scarcely more fatigued than if he 
had been walking on a level surface. 

To those of our readers who have long been com¬ 
plaining of stairs, and standing in mortal fear of 
stair climbing, we would say, Do not stop the per¬ 
formance of this exercise, but try to improve upon 
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the method which we have described, and we predict 
that you will really come to enjoy stair-climbing, as 
a means of developing strength of lungs and limbs, 
and will soon be ready to confess that this much- 
abused mode of exercise is, when properly executed, 
both harmless and healthful. 


The first requisite for success in life is to be a 
good animal. — Herbert Spencer . 

To Start Properly in a Foot-Race. — Dr. A. 
Alexander says: “ Stand with the left toe to the 
mark, the foot flat. Let the other foot be twelve or 
eighteen inches behind, toe turned out and point¬ 
ing to the scratch at the angle of about forty-five 
degrees. The feet should be far enough apart to 
balance the body well. If a small hole is dug for 
the right foot, a better start can be made, as the foot 
will not slip when the word is given. At the word 
to get ready, the whole weight of the body should 
be on the right foot, the knees slightly bent, both 
feet flat on the ground, no swaying or tipping on 
the toes. The body should be inclined slightly for¬ 
ward, just enough to get a well-balanced position. 
When the word 1 Go ! * is given, the runner must rise 
quickly on his left toe, and at the same time set his 
right foot vigorously into the ground, and speed 
ahead at a natural gait, not ‘ flat-footed ’ nor entirel) 
on the toes.” 


Over-Exercise. —Few theories are carried to a 
more unwarranted extreme than that of the impor¬ 
tance of physical exercise and muscular development. 
Because exercise improve? health, and muscle a 
fine thing to own, half-educated reformers preach 
exercise and muscle as if there could not be enough 
of them. Any plain-spoken physician will say at 
once that there can be too much exercise, and that 
unwise forms of exercise can be injurious. He will 
also say that there is very slight essential connection 
between muscle and that supreme physical quality, 
vitality. Many a man has developed muscle at the 
expense of vitality, and many a nervous temperament 
has impaired health by dragging itself through ex¬ 
ercise when it needed rest. Muscle is all right in 
its proper place, but ahead of it come heart, lungs, 
brain, and stomach. Exercise is so easily overdone, 
and may be made so injurious in some cases, that 
it is doubtful whether anybody should go in for the 
gymnasium or other athletic sports strongly, with¬ 
out the superintendence of a skilled physician in at 
least the early stages. — Set. 


The Irish athletes show the most endurance of 
any athletes in the world. The reason for this seems 
to be the breadth of their chests. It is related that 
a few years ago two regiments of the English army 
were lined up in front of each other. There were 
a thousand Englishmen of the Royal Guard in one 
line and a thousand Irishmen of the Connaught Ran¬ 
gers in the other. The line of Irishmen stretched 
thirty-six feet farther than the other. It was caused 
by the difference in width of chest, for the iner in 
both lines touched elbows. 


Moral Value of Physical Culture. — That a 
certain amount of exercise is needful for health is 
one of the few things on which all doctors are agreed, 
and one of the still fewer things as to which medical 
teaching is submissively accepted by the non-pro¬ 
fessional public. Unfortunately, intellectual assent 
no more implies practical performance in the domain 
of hygiene than in that of morals. It is by those “in 
populous cities pent,” by professional and business 
men chained to the desk of the consulting room, and 
by women, that exercise is most apt to be neglected. 
With regard to young ladies, indeed, it is not so very 
long since nearly all exercise worthy of the name was 
tabooed by Mrs. Grundy as only fit for (l tomboys,” 
duu as lending to give an appearance of robust health 
which was thought to be incompatible with refine¬ 
ment. More rational notions are now beginning to 
prevail, however, and the limp, anaemic maiden, with 
uncomfortable prominences, is rapidly giving place to 
a type more like the Greek ideal of healthy woman¬ 
hood. The ruddy-cheeked, full-limbed girl of to¬ 
day, who climbs mountains, rides, swims, rows, and 
is not afraid of the health-giving kisses of the sun, is 
a living illustration of the value of exercise. She is 
healthier, stronger, more lissom, and withal more 
intellectual, more energetic and self-reliant, as well as 
more amiable and better tempered than her wasp- 
waisted, beringleted great-grandmother, with her 
languid elegance and her Draconian code of feminine 
decorum. \.i the physical betterment which is so 
conspicuous in girls of the period, lies the best hope 
for the future of our race. — Sir Morrell Mackenzie 
in The New Review. 







CLOTHING IN WINTER. 

(Abstract of a lecture given by I, H. Kellogg, M. P. 


“ I took a hard cold early in the fall, and somehow 
I could not get rid of it all winter.” Remarks like 
this are heard altogether too often. A cold is a very 
serious matter, not merely in itself but in what it 
leads to in crippling the vital forces generally or 
specifically* Preventive work is always much more 
satisfactory than reformatory work, and this is as 
true in regard to health as in regard to morals. 
Neither a patched-up character nor a patched-up 
constitution can equal one without blemish. 

One reason why people take cold in the fall is that 
they do not begin to readjust their clothing soon 
enough, nor change from time to time as the necessi¬ 
ties of the season require. Some go by the almanac, 
and lay aside or put on their flannels on a certain 
day of a certain month, regardless of any other con¬ 
sideration. But one day is cold, and the next may 
be warm, and there must be a continual change in 
the amount of our clothing to keep pace with these 
changes of temperature, which are really a part of the 
toning-up process intended by nature to prepare us 
to endure advantageously the cold of the winter 
season. If the cold settled down upon us all at once, 
we would be sure to suffer from the shock. 

We should remember when we put on a garment 
that it becomes just as much a part of our body as if 
it grew there, so far as temperature is concerned. It 
is a kind of artificial skin, and we should regulate its 
thickness according to need, even if we make a 
change every day. This is the penalty which we 
pay for wearing clothing at all. Our forefathers, the 
ancient Britons, considered it a superfluity, and their 
skins were toughened so that they could endure the 
severe weather incident to that climate at certain 
seasons without difficulty. 

Be outdoors as much as possible and inure your¬ 
self to the state of the weather. Stimulate the action 
of the skin by tepid or cold baths and brisk rub¬ 
bings. and kindle the furnace fires of the body with a 
greater amount of pure oxygen from outdoor exer¬ 
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cise. The heat-making preparations of the body 
will be thus increased, and as the difference between 
the external and internal heat is increased, we will 
have a brighter flame in our bodies as well as in our 
grates. Do not stay in for inclement weather, and 
nature will store up heat and energy enough to enable 
you to resist inclemencies. If the sun shines, you 
will surely need to be out a great deal, and if it rains 
or the snow blows, put on overcoat or cloak, and 
leggings and overshoes, and face the storm. If you 
shut yourself up in a close, hot room, you will doubt¬ 
less have a cold all winter. Some people keep their 
houses actually warmer in winter than in summer — 
8o° and S5 0 most of the time, with practically 
no ventilation. Additionally, they wear too many 
clothes, and then when they go out, their skins 
being relaxed and enfeebled from living in a close, 
hot atmosphere, they cannot help taking cold. 
The persons who suffer most from sore throats are 
usually those who wear comforters and mufflers in all 
sorts of weather and under all circumstances. They 
keep the skin moist and tender, and so a slight ex¬ 
posure will bring on congestion. Reserve heavy 
wraps and mufflers for the most severe weather and 
for protracted exposures like long carriage drives. 
Wear enough clothing for comfort at all times, and 
by no means attempt any rash hardening process. 

The clothing of the body should be evenly dis¬ 
tributed, and to this end, union undergarments for 
summer and winter are much to be preferred to those 
*n two pieces, which lap and bring additional warmth 
where less warmth is needed than al the extremities 
(if there be any distinction made). Two suits of 
light flannel are warmer and more healthful because 
of better ventilation, than one very heavy suit. 
Many make the mistake of putting on too much out¬ 
side clothing and too little underclothing. A gar¬ 
ment which fits the body closely is a great deal 
warmer than an overcoat and a great deal cheaper. 
Every one should have a good supply of various 
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grades of underclothing. The feet should be clothed 
all the time with boots or shoes of uniform thickness, 
and they should be large enough to admit thick 
woolen stockings with comfort. 

The clothing should be $o adjusted that it is an 
easy matter to lighten it when entering a warm room 
from keen, cold outdoor air. One of the very best 
ways to take cold is to keep on heavy clothing or 
wraps while sitting in a heated room and then go at 
once into the cold. We need to exercise great care 
in regulating the temperature of our school-rooms 
and living rooms, to see they do not become over¬ 
heated. It will not do to be governed by the feel¬ 
ings ; a thermometer should be frequently consulted. 
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A temperature of 68° to 70° F. is about right for the 
maintenance of health. 

Proper ventilation should be attended to, for the 
breathing of air, foul with exhalations from the lungs 
and body, is exceedingly demoralizing physically, 
and predisposes to colds. 

The cold weather of our northern clime is a uni¬ 
versal tonic to all its dwellers. During its stay, we 
breathe a little more rapidly; we think faster; we 
are more energetic, and are lifted to a higher plane 
of existence. We must therefore not fail to get all 
its benefits. This can only be accomplished by 
properly adjusting our clothing to the weather, and 
spending a portion of each winter day in the open air. 


Misapplied Power. — Although we may not think 
it, the whole argumentation in these days relates to 
the better application of power. Edison tells us that 
the force in the flow of a stream like the Mississippi 
would replace all the hand power on the Continent, 
and could be made to do so. He says that Niagara 
will yet be utilized by means of stored-up electricity 
to turn every spindle in the Empire State, and in 
New England besides. We know that in several 
towns in France the electric lighting is done by 
means of force generated from streams of water miles 
away, whose natural flow is thus transmuted into 
light. By parity of reasoning one cannot but reflect 
that the amount of force exerted at this moment to 
compress the waists of women by artificial-methods, 
would, if aggregated, turn all the mills between Min¬ 
neapolis and the Merrimac ; while the condensed 
force of their tight shoes, if it could be applied, would 
run many a railway train. — Frances E. Willard. 


The Waist Unnatural and Inartistic. — The 
following, an extract from an illustrated London 
magazine, the Strand , are the views of a prominent 
English artist in relation to the accentuation of the 
waist in women’s dress : — 

“My own opinion is that female dress will never 
be thoroughly satisfactory until women have realized 
that they have no waists. Nature has not endowed 
them with waists, which are artificial forms produced 
by compressing the body. This seeming paradox is 
easily proved by considering that the waist of women 
has been placed by fashion in every conceivable 
position, from under the armpits to half way down 
the hips. Obviously it cannot correspond to any 
natural formation, or it could not wander about in 
this extraordinary manner. Of course the Greek 
lady never supposed she had a waist. She often, for 


the sake of convenience, had a string around the 
body, but only just tightly enough to keep her clothes 
in place, and then nearly always let some folds of the 
drapery fall over and hide the unsightly line. If 
there must be a waist, I distinctly prefer the one 
placed under the armpits, in the fashion of the be¬ 
ginning of this century, for it is physically impossible 
to tie it so tightly as to much alter the form, and 
having the division high up tends to minimize the 
most common defect of the English female figure — a 
want of length in the leg. Of course it is this want , 
of length that has led to the high heels, but the 
remedy is worse than the disease. It does not really 
give the impression of long-leggedness, and it does 
alter and spoil the whole carriage of the body. ” 


Airing Clothing.— When taken off at night, each 
article of clothing should be hung where it will air. 
Especially should this be the case with outside 
garments, such as coats, dresses, skirts, etc., which 
cannot be subjected to washing. Even hose (which 
are oftener than any other way thrown in a careless 
heap on the floor), when not convenient to change, 
ought to be carefully turned and hung on a chair. 
This will divest them of the cold, clammy feeling 
common to hose which have been worn for several 
days. No garment should ever be taken off and put 
away in the closet without first being hung for a short 
time where a good stiff breeze will blow through it. 

If these rules were followed, and if the occupants of 
crowded stores and street-cars were, as a contempo¬ 
rary truly says, “more careful to take off and air 
their coats, cloaks, and dresses, upon returning home, 
contagious diseases would be held within stricter 
bounds ; ” for the goods of which these garments are 
made is usually an excellent medium for the dissemi¬ 
nation of the germs of all communicable diseases. 
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MOTHERS’ INFLUENCE ON POSTERITY. 


I have, at times, as doubtless most mothers have, 
been deeply impressed with a sense of my responsi¬ 
bilities as a mother. I have thought of my children 
as being, in a very few years, the busy, active men 
and women of the day. helping forward the cause of 
right and justice and goodness, or taking their stand 
on the side of the enemy, and dragging themselves 
and others down to wreck and ruin. And I have 
trembled at the thought that I have now to help decide 
which it shall be. But I confess that until lately my 
vision stopped there. I thought not of my influence 
on my posterity of succeeding generations. I will 
ask you, mothers, to come and make a few calcula¬ 
tions with me. 

Suppose one of you to have five children, and that 
they, in their turn, will each be the parent of five 
children. Suppose these twenty-five grandchildren, 
also, to be each the parent of five children. You 
have one hundred and twentv-five great-grandchil¬ 
dren. Now that is not a far-off thing. It lies in the 
near future ; yes, you might almost say in the present, 
for many of you will probably live to see your great¬ 
grandchildren. I know, and doubtless you do too, 
many hale, hearty great-grandmothers. But let us 
proceed in our calculations one step further, and 
there are six hundred and twenty-five human beings, 
who, in form, in complexion, in vivacity, in intelli¬ 
gence, in morality, in religion, in destiny, are, in a 
great degree, shaped, colored, molded, propelled, by 
the influence which you, mother, are exerting at this 
time. 

We are all familiar with the story of Rip Van 
Winkle, who slept for twenty-eight years and waked 
up to find such marvelous changes. Let us, mothers, 
close our eyes and take a long, long sleep — longer 
than his. Let us sleep for several generations — sleep 
till these multitudes which we have been computing 
are treading with busy feet the tortuous mazes of life. 

An angel with a mysterious torch glides into the 
silent room. At his gentle touch you awake to con¬ 
sciousness, and on the wings of light he has trans¬ 
ported you far hence. You stand with him, all unseen, 
at the entrance of a bar-room. It is blazing with light, 


and the clatter of glasses and the din of angry voices 
reach your ear. The door opens, ami a man staggers 
out and falls heavily on the pavement, and the gushing 
blood reaches to your feet. Instinctively you stoop 
down to help the fallen, but you recoil with a shud¬ 
der as the augel flashes his mystic light full on his 
face, and reveals to your spirit’s ken that your own 
flesh and blood lies before you. Kre you have time 
to collect your bewildered thoughts, your guide has 
transported you back three generations, and you are 
in a small, comfortable house in your native town. 
The door of the pantry stands open, and you see 
inside a young, pale-faced woman. She leans her 
head on her hands, and sighs as though her head 
ached. She opens a private press, and taking down 
a bottle of spirits, she pours out a little and drinks ; 
and as she resumes her seat, with lightened step and 
enlivened eye, the angel’s light falls upon her and 
illumines her countenance, and you recognize your 
own self of former days. 

The angel is still at your side, mother. Arise in 
spirit and follow him. One sweep of his wing, and 
you are in the streets of a great city. It is late at 
night. The sober, respectable citizens are in their 
homes, retired to rest. Who are those women walk¬ 
ing the streets at this hour of the night ? What 
gaudy attire for such a time and place 1 There comes, 
meeting them, a simple voupg man, now proceeding 
to his place of abode. With bold effrontery they 
accost him, and as they turn with him and pass you 
by, the painted cheek and brazen brow and shameless 
talk tell you that you are in near proximity to a pair 
of the abandoned women of the town. With natural 
revulsion you gather yourself together, lest the hem 
of their garment should graze your feet; but in that 
instant the revealing light of the angel envelops 
them, and in dismay you hide your face from your 
own posterity. 

Snatching you from the humiliating scene, the 
angel seats you in your own happy home of early 
wifehood and motherhood. A fair young woman 
reclines on a sofa, dressed in a loose morning robe, 
with hair disheveled and a dime novel in her hand. 
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The cheeks arc fevered and the eyelashes sometimes 
wet as she pores over the alluring page. The hours 
of night are passing, but she heeds them not. She 
fears not disturbance, for her husband’s business takes 
him from home many days at a time. At length the 
book drops from her hands and she lies dreamily gaz¬ 
ing at the dying embers, voluptuously reveling in 
the details of the licentious story. 

Curiosity tempts you to pick up the book and learn 
its name, for it has a familiar look. As you do so, 
the angel holds his lantern so that you may read the 
title, and in its light a ruby on the finger of the 
dreamer flashes in your eye, and lo ! it is your own 
wedding ring ! Turning your gaze down Time’s 
pathway, the supernatural light of your guide sparkles 
along the invisible but indissoluble cord that joins 
the woman on the sofa with the woman on the 
street. 

Once more the angel enters the room. Away you 
fly with him, anti in an instant you are gazing through 
the bars of a prison cell. A young man — a mere 
boy — is the lonely occupant. Already crime has 
written its characters on his face, and you wonder that 
one so young should have found such a lodging. 
With the angel’s leave you inquire of his jailor, How 
came he hither? He tells you that several times he 
had been arrested for petty thieving, and that his last 
act was to open a money safe, and that as he was 
about to abstract the gold, the night-watchman had 
sprung upon him, and in the scuffle that ensued, the 
boy had drawn a revolver and shot the man so that 
he died the next day. You sigh as you turn away 
from the poor lad, who must spend weary months 
and years in that cheerless cell. Carelessly you ask 


his name, and a tremor goes through you as there 
falls on your ear a name, strange and meaningless to 
the outside world, but familiar and fraught with 
meaning to you. 

With the speed of lightning your angel guide has 
caught you up, and you are seated in a railway car. 
The express is slowing for the last stop before reach¬ 
ing the metropolis. The whistle has sounded ; the 
conductor has shouted the name of the station ; pas¬ 
sengers, here and there, are hastily collecting va¬ 
rious articles. One of them is the lady in the seat 
with you. As she abruptly rises, something falls into 
your lap. It feels like a purse, but it is dark ; you 
cannot see. She steps forward to go out. She has 
not noticed it. You had wished so much to buy a 
winter wrap when in the city, but had not enough 
money to buy it and the other things you must pur¬ 
chase. The purse feels heavy — you could get the 
wrap easily now. You hope she will not miss the 
purse till the train has started. No! you are off! 
No one knows. No one has seen it. You did not 
steal it from her. It dropped into your lap. Surely 
it was a providential incident. Looking up at your 
angel guide, he turns the eye of his mysterious lantern, 
and sends its light flashing along the line from the 
purse in your lap to that desolate prisoner in the cell. 

Mothers ! mothers ! mothers ! “ What manner of 

persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness.” 2 Peter 3 : 11. 

“O that there were such a heart in them, that 
they would fear me, and keep all ray commandments 
always, that it might be well with them, and with 
their children forever ! ” Deut. 5 : 29. — Mrs. C. R. 
Me Cart new 


The Teaching of he Press.— A noted writer in 
the cause of social purity says : “The agency, affect¬ 
ing social purity most widely and directly through 
the printed word, is the ordinary daily press. What 
is its teaching and influence? 

“There are clean journals; giving news and not 
vulgar gossip ; giving a full record of the time, of the 
evil as well as the good, as a true newspaper must 
do ; but showing, by the space given respectively to 
each, that they hold great movements in the conduct 
of public affairs to be of more importance than small 
details of personal vice and crime. But of how 
many newspapers is this true? In how many is 
the eye first attracted by showy headings relating to 
the evil doings of insignificant people or vulgar de¬ 
tails of personal gossip ? In how many is to be 
found a disgusting particularity in all reports of 


scandals and obscenities ? In how many is the space 
not devoted to advertisements given much more 
largely to the vicious than to the good side of 
life ? ” 


Said a young girl not long ago : “ I think one de¬ 
terrent to the pleasant friendships which might exist 
between young ladies and gentlemen, is the silly 
desire to see a flirtation in every acquaintance be¬ 
tween young people.” How much of this spirit is 
fostered by the “light reading” which almost all 
girls indulge in? Are not such books in a sense 
mirrors which convert the gazer into the distorted 
likeness they see of themselves? Let fathers and 
mothers see to it that all the reading matter which 
enters the home, or is suffered to influence the young, 
is pure in tone and elevating to mind and heart. 





TIIE KEELEY FRAUD EXPOSED. 


Bv ingenious advertising in newspapers, the publi¬ 
cation of articles appearing to be editorials, but paid 
for as advertisements, and by every possible artifice, 
a considerable sensation has been produced within 
the last few months by Dr. Keeley, through his 
claims to cure drunkenness by the hypodermic ad¬ 
ministration of a medicine which he claims to be 
‘ 1 bi-chloride of gold.” Quite a sensation in favor of 
Dr. Keeley was made not long ago, by the appear¬ 
ance in the North American Review , of an article 
by Col. Mines, more familiarly known to the read¬ 
ing public as “Felix Oldboy.” Col. Mines confessed 
to having been a confirmed inebriate, and claimed 
that he had himself been cured by the method. 
Dr. Keeley's prestige was on the topmost wave of 
prosperity. Hundreds flocked to him for treatment, 
and the crowd increased until it is claimed that more 
than 700 patients are in daily attendance at his office, 
giving him a princely income, amounting, at $25 
a week apiece, to the comfortable sum of $17,500 a 
week — a very comfortable salary for a doctor who 
was refused a certificate to practice by the Illinois 
State Board of Health. Not being able to practice 
regularly, the doctor has taken up this fad, and seems 
to have gotten even with the State Board of Health 
of Illinois, and with the public, which he has suc¬ 
ceeded in gulling in a most magnificent manner. 

But Dr. Keeley's glory is at an end. The next 
number of the Review succeeding the one in which 
Col. Mines's eulogy of the method appeared, was 
scarcely published before the poor man found the old 
fever running riot in his veins, in which he went to 
greater lengths than ever before, lie was finally ar¬ 
rested and taken to Charity Hospital on Ward's Island, 
where he died in delirium tremens. Patients were 
also said to have developed delirium tremens while 
under treatment at a branch of the Keeley Institute, at 
White Plains. A physician in Chicago has brought 
suit against Dr. Keeley to recover damages for using 


his name as a patient who had been cured of the alco¬ 
hol habit, when in truth he had never been a patient 
at all, but had only written a letter of inquiry. 

Another point against Dr. Keeley is the develop¬ 
ment of the fact that there is no such thing as bi-chlo- 
ride of gold ; at any rate there is no staple com¬ 
pound of gold which could be properly thus named. 
There is chloride of gold, but no hi-chloride of gold\ 
so that the claim he makes as regards the nature of 
his remedy is evidently false, and in this respect he 
must be denounced in unstinted terms as a swindler. 
It is, indeed, a question whether there is any gold 
whatever in the remedy which he employs. Cer¬ 
tainly if present at all in any form, its quantity is too 
small to be appreciated. 

But thfc fact remains that persons who have vis¬ 
ited Dwight, Ill., and were drunk, have come away 
sober, and have remained sober. How is this to be 
explained? Evidently there is a mental influence 
connected with the treatment, by which the patient 
is impressed with the idea that he has been cured, 
and that the liquor habit no longer has power over 
him. So long as he maintains this state of mental 
confidence, he is safe from the power of the habit. 
Thousands have been cured by other means, through 
the same state of mental assurance. If there is any 
virtue whatever in the Keeley method, this is the 
secret of it. Certainly there is no potency in any 
drug to remove permanently the appetite for alcohol, 
any more than for the removal of the disposition to 
lie, steal, or commit any otheir crime. 

Keeley is evidently a charlatan, and he will work 
his so-called “secret" for all it is worth so long as 
he can find victims. We have no objection to his 
carrying on his work so long as he can make it go, 
since he evidently does convince a few drunkards, at 
least, that they are free from their fetters, and hence 
some good is accomplished. We are not particular 
how drunkards are reformed, if they are only re- 
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formed ; nevertheless, it is our duty to point out the 
fact that the principle upon which the cures are 
claimed to be made is a fallacious one, and that the 
method pursued by Dr. Keeley is not in harmony with 
either good sense or good morals, as his evident pur¬ 


pose is not a humanitarian one, but a purely selfish 
and unprincipled scheme for lining his own pockets, 
not with any “bi-chloride of gold,” but with some¬ 
thing far more patent and tangible in its effects — the 
unadulterated article. 


“NEW HYGIENE” ON ITS LAST LEGS. 


Dr. Hall still continues to vituperate everybody 
who does not recommend his so-called “ secret 
remedy,” and is especially venomous against us for 
having exposed the fact that instead of originating 
the idea, as he claims, he had stolen it from Dr. 
Shew, who published it at least a year or two before 
the date at which he claims to have made his marvel¬ 
ous discovery. Our exposure of this fact seems to 
have paralyzed him for some time, as he refused to 
reply to the most importunate letters written him by 
his agents who declare that they find their business 
destroyed by our expose unless he can make some 
explanation ; but no explanation has been forthcom¬ 
ing. After a while the ingenious savant discovered 
a small opening through which he imagined he could 
make a safe escape. The book (Dr. Shew's book) 
in which Dr. Hall's secret is so fully and explicitly 
described, was copyrighted (and doubtless published 
also) a year or two before the date at which Dr. Hall 
claims to have made his discovery. But the edition 
which Dr. Hall has, bears the printer's date 1850, a 
year after the time when Dr. Hall claims to have 
made his discovery. Dr. Hall admits that the book 
was copyrighted two years before, but undertakes to 
escape by the quibble that the book was doubtless 
copyrighted two years before it was printed, — a most 
absurd claim, as no certificate of copyright is ever 
issued until after a book is published. The book 
itself gives evidence that at least one or more editions 
had previously appeared, showing that the edition of 
1850 was without doubt the successor of one or two 
previous editions which were published at the time 
the book was copyrighted. 

But allowing all that Dr. Hall claims, his case is 
not helped a particle, for the reason that Dr. Shew 
did not claim to have published any discoveries of 
his own, but simply to describe the methods in use by 
Priessnitz, at Graefenberg. Priessnitz had been em¬ 
ploying the methods described by Dr. Shew, includ¬ 


German Liniment. — Oil origanum 1 oz., oil sas¬ 
safras 1 oz., gum camphor ] 4 oz., Granville's lotion 
3 dr., chloroform 3dr., tinct. aconite oz., 
tinct. capsicum oz., camp, soap liniment 1 oz.. 
alcohol \4 gal. 


ing the so-called secret of Dr. Hall, for twenty or 
thirty years; thousands of persons from all parts of 
the world had visited his establishment, among whom 
were numerous physicians. So these methods of 
treatment were well known in this country, and had 
been practiced for years, not only by Dr. Shew but by 
other physicians, long before Dr. Shew's little manual 
made its appearance. Dr.* Hall, in the wild search 
for the remedies which he describes in his manual, 
would have been certain to have learned of the simple 
injection of water into the bowels in quantities of from 
one to several pints, as described by Dr. Shew, and as 
practiced by all water-cure physicians at that time and 
for many years previously. 

Notwithstanding our exposure of this pretended 
secret in all parts of the country, we are astonished 
to find so respectable a journal as The Farm , Field\ 
and Stockman , of Chicago, offer this exploded secret 
as a premium for their journal; or perhaps we 
should put it the other way, — that they have engaged 
in the sale of the “secret” with their journal as a 
premium for “ Dr. Hall’s Health System,” as the so- 
called secret is called. The whole “ system ” consists 
of the injection into the bowels of as much water 
as the colon can be made to hold, — a method of 
treatment, which, while useful in necessary cases, is 
capable of producing much harm when recommended 
for universal employment, by undue mechanical dis¬ 
tension of the bowels, and by accustoming the bowels 
to the use of an unnatural stimulus, thus destroying 
their normal activity. The fact that a few or many 
persons have been materially benefited by the use of 
the water enema (which is no discovery of Dr. Hall's), 
does not by any means justify the conclusion that 
every man, woman, and child ought to adopt this as 
the habitual mode of evacuating the bowels, as is 
claimed by Dr. (?) Hall. The whole business is one 
of the most outrageous frauds that we have ever 
known to be published. 


Metz's Balsam. — Linseed oil 180 parts, olive oil 
180 parts, oil laurel berries 30 parts, turpentine 
(oleo-resin) 60 parts, powdered aloes 8 parts, pow¬ 
dered verdigris 12 parts, powdered white vitriol 6 
parts, oil juniper 15 parts, oil cloves 4 parts. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


A new year has rome, and with it have come to 
many thousands, new plans, new hopes and aspira¬ 
tions, and new resolutions. How many thousands 
have said within the past week: “January j I 
will turn over a new leaf ” ! The leaves of life’s 
book are turning, whether we will that they shall 
or not, and each day’s record goes clown indelibly, 
whether we take thought of it or not. Good resolu¬ 
tions looking toward reformation, for the fulfilling of 
neglected obligations, amount to nothing unless car¬ 
ried into effect. “Better it is not to resolve, than 
to resolve and not to do,” is an old saying which 
most of us have seen verified in our experience. 

At this auspicious season, when, as it were, a new 
chapter in the book of life is opened, it is well to 
consider the mistakes and errors of the past, and to 
determine that the future shall witness better things. 
But wishing, planning, resolving, willing to do differ¬ 
ent or better, possess in themselves no potency for 
the evolution of tangible results. We must look 
deeper into the nature and causes of things. Jf we 
have failed in the past to reach our ideals, it is be¬ 
cause there is some underlying cause which has con¬ 
tinually stood as an obstacle in our way. Resolu¬ 
tions heaped upon resolutions will all share the same 
fate as their predecessors unless this underlying cause 
is removed. This principle holds just as true in the 
moral as in the physical world. Let each one, 
then, who desires that the coming year shall be a 
better year than the past, and more fruitful of good 
results than its predecessors, carefully scrutinize and 
study his faults and failures with reference to the 
deep-lying influences which have led to them, rather 
than the accidental circumstances with which they 
may have been apparently, though really but super¬ 
ficially, related. 

If one has been addicted to some error in diet, the 

( 


harmful nature of which he has well known, but has 
nevertheless failed to overcome his liking for the par¬ 
ticular viand, the indulgence of which has so often 
been visited by nature’s just retribution in the way of 
indigestion, — perhaps an attack of nervous or sick 
headache, — he must realize that the fault is not in 
the taking of the tempting though pernicious article 
of food, but in the illegitimate gratification of an ani¬ 
mal appetite. Quite possibly the careful study of his 
habits, and especially his faults, may lead an indi¬ 
vidual to the discovery of the fact that other animal 
appetites are likewise illegitimately gratified ; and it 
may be that the gratification of a depraved taste, or 
rather, the prostitution of the taste to mere sensuous 
enjoyment, independent of its utility as an aid to the 
appetite, is the open door through which enters 
a whole line of resolution-breaking, soul-debasing 
tempters, which, taking possession of the emotions 
and the animal instincts, lead to lines of thought and 
conduct which render life on a high moral level 
impossible, even in spite of any number of the best 
resolutions and the strongest pledges. 

The relation of physical causes to mental and 
moral states is a question which is being more and 
more studied and discussed, and it is to be hoped 
that the study and investigation which is in progress 
may result in the liberation of men and women from 
the influence of many ancient superstitions, and the 
final revelation of the fact that the three elements of 
man’s nature — physical, mental, and moral—are so 
intimately associated that the successful culture and 
development of one requires the simultaneous culture 
and development of each of the others. This truth 
was never more tersely and beautifully expressed than 
in the motto which the ancient Greeks at the period 
of their highest glory wrote over the portals of their 
temples : “ A Sound Mind in a Sound Body.” 

) 
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DANGER IN OYSTERS. 


We quote the following from the December num¬ 
ber of the Bacteriological World and Modern Medi¬ 
cine: — 

“The scavenger habits of the oyster render it 
peculiarly liable to become a vehicle of the infectious 
material of typhoid fever and other allied diseases. 
The British Medical Journal, in an editorial, thus 
discusses the relation of oysters to typhoid fever : — 

“ ‘The question of the causation of typhoid fever 
by the ingestion of oysters growing in polluted 
estuaries has come into public prominence in connec¬ 
tion with the illness of His Royal Highness Prince 
George. It is not for the first time. At the meet¬ 
ing of the British Medical Association in Cambridge, 
Sir Charles Cameron, the present medical officer of 
health for Dublin, read a paper entitled, “Sewage in 
Oysters,” in which he pointed out that oysters grow¬ 
ing in estuaries and other places to which sewage has 
access, must often contain sewage matter. Indeed, 
he found this to be the case in oysters collected in 
Dublin. So lately as September 20, 1890, he re¬ 
corded in the British Medical Journal a series of 
cases of enteric illness (fortunately not fatal) from 
apparent poisoning by oysters, referring also to four 
fatal cases of poisoning by mussels, in the case of 
Mrs. O’ Donnerand her family, which created a great 
and painful impression earlier in the year, and were 
reported in our columns of July 19. In this case, also, 
the mussels were in contact with sewage water; and 
he notes that in nearly all the cases of mussel poison¬ 
ing on record they were in contact with sewage or 
stagnant water, although there is a tendency to refer 
“ mussel poisoning ” to other causes. It may be re¬ 
membered, also, that Dr. De Fabeck reported in our 
pages cases of typhoid fever attributed to poisoning 
by sewage-polluted oysters in Naples, and called at¬ 
tention to the danger of eating oysters, — a danger 
to which, from personal experience, we can testify. 
There were, it may be added, a great many persons 
in Dublin last winter who attributed attacks of typhoid 
fever, diarrhea, etc., to the use of oysters.’ 

** Dr. Segers, of Buenos Ayres, a surgeon in the 
navy of the Argentine Republic, recently described, 
according to the British Medical Journal , a newly 


Why Women are Prone to Cancerous Disease. 
— According to the Medical Record , Dr. Snow says 
that the number of women who apply to the Cancer 
Hospital is twice as great as that of the men, not¬ 
withstanding the frequency of cancer of the lip and 
tongue which occurs almost exclusively in males, and 


observed disease, which he denominates ‘ chronic 
mussel poisoning . 9 In a recent visit to Tierra del 
Fuego, he made a careful study of this disease. The 
following are the principal symptoms : Marked jaun¬ 
dice, hypertrophy followed*by atrophy of the liver, 
and hemorrhages from the various mucous surfaces. 
The last-named symptom is speedily followed by 
death. The disease prevails among the Fuegians to 
such an extent as to threaten the extinction of the race. 
Mussels are very abundant on the Fuegian coast, and 
the natives depend on them largely for sustenance. 
Their nutritive value is so small — a large quantity 
is required to support life — that the Fuegian some¬ 
times eats from ten to twenty pounds of mussels in a 
day. It seems that the condition of the mussels 
varies with the state of the moon, the creature be¬ 
coming poisonous during the wane of the moon, at 
which time a great number of the mussels die. It is 
befieved by Segers that the poisonous ptomaines pro¬ 
duced by the decomposition of the dead mussels, are 
absorbed by the survivors, anti that this is the cause 
of the disease produced in those who eat them. By 
feeding the mussels to fowls, Segers was able to pro¬ 
duce symptoms similar to those observed in human 
beings, injections of extract of the livers of diseased 
mussels, prepared at a temperature sufficiently high 
to destroy microbes, caused in mild doses a sort of 
intoxication, a staggering gait, and a rise of tempera¬ 
ture. Large doses were followed by dilatation of the 
pupils, coldness of the extremities, tremor, weakness 
of the heart, and death. 

‘‘ From the toxic effect of these injections with 
liver extract prepared at a temperature sufficiently 
high to destroy microbes, Dr. Segers concludes that 
the mussel poisoning is chemical in character, and 
not microbic. The disease in human beings may be 
successfully treated in the first stage, but in the second 
stage, when atrophy of the liver has begun, the 
disease proves rapidly fatal in spite of all treatment. 

“The accumulation of evidence against the oyster 
as an article of diet seems to be rapidly increasing, 
and it appears safe to predict that the time is not far 
distant when this delicacy will be discarded as too 
risky a morsel for human consumption.” 


is usually the result of tobacco-using. The great ex¬ 
cess of cancerous disease in women is due to cancer 
of the uterus and mampuz. The doctor gives, as one 
reason why these organs are so liable to malignant 
disease, the abnormal conditions imposed by civilized 
life,— constipation, tea drinking, and tight lacing. 
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Song of the Germs, — The editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal thus soliloquizes about 
germs : — 

Germs in the air. 

Germs in the sen. 

Germs wherever one may l«o. 

< ierms and lo spare. 

Growing in me, 

German germs from Germany. 

What e’er we say 
Ur write or think. 

Germs will wriggle in the ink. 

On tongues they’ll play, 

And •' culture *’ drink, 

From each minute cerebral chink. 


A Hf.ri» or Tuhkrcih ogs Cattle Destroyed. — 
Rhode Island cattle raisers are having a hard time on 
account of the prevalence of tuberculosis and the 
persistent destruction of these animals by the State 
Board of Agriculture A recent paper gives an 
account of the total destruction of a herd of line 
thoroughbred Jerseys on account of tuberculosis, the 
herd having been condemned by the State authorities. 
Something radical ought to be done at an early date 
to prevent the extension of this disease among lower 
animals and human beings. Something is being 
done for the protection of the first class named, but 
little or nothing has, as yet, been attempted in the 
direction of limiting the extension of the disease 
among human beings. 


The Alimentary Canal of Vegetarians, — It is 
a well-known fact that the alimentary canal of vege¬ 
tarian animals is much longer in proportion to their 
length than in carnivorous animals. For example, 
in the sheep the alimentary canal is about thirty 
times the length of the body, while in the lion and 
other carnivorous animals, it is from three to six 
times the length of the body. In man, a frugivorous 
animal, the alimentary canal is ten tunes the length 
of the body, fruit, the natural food of man, being an 
article which requires a less complicated digestive 
apparatus for its conversion into blood-making ma¬ 
terial than the coarse roots and herbage upon which 
herbivorous animals usually subsist. 

A curious fact has recently been observed by 
Kiittner, as related by him in an article published in 
Virchow's Archives. This author has made very ex¬ 
tensive anatomical researches respecting the length 
of the small intestine in different classes of persons. 
He finds that in the vegetarian peasants of Russia, 
the small intestine measures from twenty to twenty- 
seven feet in length, while among Germans, who use 
meat in various forms quite freely, the length of the 
small intestine varies between seventeen and nineteen 


feet. The author attributes the difference in length 
of the small intestine, in these two classes of persons, 
to the difference in diet. Of course differences of 
this sort must be the result of the influence of diet 
exerted through many generations. 


Why Jews do not Have Consumption. — Dr. 
Heron, an English physician, has recently pub¬ 
lished a work entitled, “ Evidences of the Communi¬ 
cability of Consumption," in which he calls special 
attention to the fact that orthodox Jews are re¬ 
markably exempt from this disease, which fact he* 
attributes to the great care by which all animals pre¬ 
pared by carefully conforming Jews are inspected 
before being allowed to be offered for food. 

According to Dr. Heron, about four per cent of all 
the animals slaughtered for food in Great Britain are 
affected in some degree by tuberculosis. He believes 
that if the same care was observed in the inspection 
of all animals used for food as is observed by the 
Jews, the result would be a very great diminution in 
the prevalence of this disease. 


Tuberculous Cattle in Rhode Island. — A 
Providence journal gives an account of the killing 
of a large number of fine cattle in the vicinity of 
Warwick, found to be suffering from tuberculosis. 
It is stated that the State Board of Agriculture, 
which has power to condemn and destroy these ani¬ 
mals, is constantly receiving complaints from differ¬ 
ent parts of the State respecting cows suspected of 
being tuberculous. The report describes the con¬ 
ditions found in several cases, as follows :— 

In one animal there were growths in the lungs as 
large as a man’s fist, and they emitted a terrible 
odor. The animal was very thin and emaciated, 
and evidently diseased." 

In another large cow the lungs were found to be 
running with a yellowish filthy matter, the result of 
tuberculosis. In the kidneys of this cow “were 
found large tubercles filled with dark, gritty matter." 

In still another case a large, fatty, tuberculous 
mass was found in the neck. 

In another instance a large bunch the size of a 
man’s fist, growing in the neck, was filled with 
purulent matter. 

This disease is rapidly gaining ground in this 
country, and it is high time that most strenuous 
measures were taken to prevent the further extension 
of the disease among cattle, and especially to pre¬ 
vent the contraction of the disease by human beings 
through the use of the milk and flesh of diseased 
animals. 
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English Jam. — According to the British Medical 
Journal “ An inquiring stranger who was being 
shown over a British wine manufactory noticed sev¬ 
eral high mounds of crimson dust. These, he was 
told, were the refuse from the wine-presses in which 
the juice of raspberries, currants, and other fruit 
used in the business, was extracted for making the 
wine. As it is seldom that anything is wasted in an 
English factory, an inquiry was made as to the form 
in which these mounds of dust would re-enter the 
market ; the visitor was promptly told that it was 
disposed of to jam-makers to give the appearance of 
fruit to the pulp of turnips, vegetables, apples, or what¬ 
not, which forms the basis of the confection. Tt 
would seem that almost anything will do to make 
jam of, as the chemist can produce a flavor to imitate 
every kind of fruit. It is commonly supposed that 
orange peel wherewith to make marmalade is picked 
up in the streets. Probably this is a slander on the 
preserve-maker, but according to the report of a case 
heard this year in a metropolitan police court, rotten 
oranges in the condition of a ; black, pulpy substance, ' 
and ‘ quite unfit to eat.’ as the inspector very sapiently 
remarked, are considered by the owners good enough 
to be ‘chopped up for marmalade. 5 Oranges for 
this ‘excellent substitute for butter at breakfast,’it 
was shown, cost only four shillings a box, whereas 
fruit for eating costs twelve shillings — a disquieting 
fact indeed.'* 

The facts which are disclosed in the above para¬ 
graph, may be of greater interest to English than to 
American readers, as jams are not so much used.in 
this country as in England. Nevertheless it should 
be known that the same impositions and adulterations 
are practiced in this country as in England ; indeed, 
the laxity of the laws in reference to the adultera¬ 
tion of foods is so great in this country, that were it 
not for the abundance and cheapness of fruits, mak¬ 
ing substitution or adulteration less profitable than 
in countries where fruits and their derivatives arc 
scarce and necessarily high in price, a much greater 
amount of adulteration would doubtless exist in this 
direction. It is probable that sophistication of every 
description prevails to a greater extent in this than 
in any other civilized land. As it is, one may feel 
assured that when purchasing an average specimen 
of canned plumbs, bottled jam, fruit extract, bak¬ 
ing-powder, or “sugar-house" syrup, he is certainly 
investing his money in something other than what he 
supposes himself to be purchasing. Sophistication, 
sham, humbug, and quackery are the order of the 
day. Bamtim used to say that the people loved to be 
humbugged, and the readiness with which adulterated 


goods are purchased and nostrums are swallowed, if 
they are only cheap and highly lauded, verifies the 
truth of the great showman's observation. 


The Iowa State Board of Health has included 
membranous croup in the list of infectious diseases, 
and requires it to be quarantined. 


It has been recently discovered by a German 
chemist, that citric acid is a normal constituent of 
cow's milk, which contains about one half dram of 
citrate of lime per quart. 


Fatigue Fever. — It is doubtless not generally 
known that exhaustion or fatigue may induce fever 
closely resembling that due to microbes. The real 
cause of the production of these fevers is the develop¬ 
ment within the body of poisons resulting from tis¬ 
sue changes. In typhoid and allied fevers the rise of 
temperature is due to the production of poisons by 
the germs which are developing within the body. 
There are no germs present in cases of fever induced 
by fatigue or exhaustion, but the poisons produced by 
the body itself, accumulating more rapidly than the 
kidneys and other excretory organs are able to throw 
them off, produce the same results as the poisons 
generated by germs. 

This class of fevers appear under three forms or 
degrees : — 

t. A condition in which there is little or no rise 
of temperature, but a condition similar to that of 
the typhoid state. This is quickly relieved by rest. 

2. A condition induced by very prolonged fatigue 
without proper periods of rest. This is the acute 
form of the disease. There is a rise of temperature, 
and a change in the fluids of the body, a continuous 
fever, and conditions similar to those observed in 
mild cases of typhoid fever. 

3. The third form of the disease is the result of 
violent exertion or prolonged and hazardous muscular 
effort, such as forced marching, or watching at night, 
followed by labor during the day for a prolonged 
period without proper rest. In this form of the dis¬ 
ease the course of the malady is very similar to that 
of a severe case of typhoid fever. Death sometimes 
results in consequence of it. 

Death rarely if ever occurs in the second form of 
the disease, although the patient sometimes lingers 
for weeks in the febrile state, the temperature fluctuat¬ 
ing more or less, as in other fevers. Relapses occur 
easily, if due prudence is not exercised in refraining 
from work until convalescence is firmly established. 






"Why the IIair Falls Out. —The reason why a 
hair falls out, is that it becomes too heavy for its 
roots. We sometimes see a tree on the mountain 
side that has fallen down by its own weight,— its 
roots could not hold it. It is for a similar reason 
that the hair falls out, the shaft of the hair has grown 
too heavy for the root, and so it becomes loosened 
by its own weight. The hair is always falling out, 
more or less, in proportion to the degree in which the 
roots are nourished. With every person the hair has 
a definite length, and it is impossible for it to be 
made to grow longer, because its length is propor¬ 
tioned to its size and the size of its roots. Some 
persons have hair that will trail upon the floor, while 
that of others is only eighteen or twenty inches in 
length, and the reason is that the roots of the former 
are strong and well nourished, while those of the 
latter are only capable of carrying the weight of the 
shorter hair. 

The roots of the hair may be weakened by disease 
of the skin. This may be a parasitic disease, and 
vegetable fungi may grow down into the roots so that 
they will become weak and diseased in consequence. 
Or the whole scalp may be diseased so that its nutri¬ 
tion is interfered with, and there is not sufficient 
blood brought to the roots of the hair. In baldness 
the natural condition of the skin is changed. In¬ 
stead of being velvety, it is thin and shiny; and in¬ 
stead of being movable as a healthy scalp should be, 
it is often attached to the skull. 

It has been frequently observed when massage is 
applied to the head that it promotes the growth 
of the hair; it becomes thicker and has a better 
luster. The oil of the hair is also more abundant 
when massage is used. A shampoo given with 
fingers dipped in cold water, is invaluable. By 
shampooing, the blood is brought to the surface, 
while by manipulation the old dead skin will be 
removed, the scalp brought into a healthier state, 
and the blood supply increased so that the deeper 


structures as well as the upper layers of the skin 
will be invigorated and their health improved. 
Sometimes the skin is so closely attached to the 
skull that it can hardly be moved ; but by this 
treatment, after a couple of weeks, it becomes 
movable. This looseness of scalp is a thing that 
is necessary for its health ; therefore we would rec¬ 
ommend massage of the scalp as one of the best 
means of promoting the health of the hair. 

Hair tonics are mere stimulants. All they do is 
temporarily to excite the skin. They have the same 
effect as do all other stimulants — at the expense of 
apparent temporary benefit they really deplete the 
vitality of the scalp. 


A New Method of Removing Foreign Bodies 
from the Ear. — A Scandinavian medical journal 
recommends the following as a method of removing 
foreign bodies from the ear. when syringing after the 
usual method proves of no avail : — 

“ Dip a small brush in liquid glue, introduce it into 
the ear so as to let it come in contact with the for¬ 
eign body. Let it dry, for which half an hour or an 
hour will be required. The glue should be warm 
when applied. 

‘*A quicker method is to pulverize a little alum, 
warm it in a teaspoon over the flame of an alcohol 
lamp, dip a earners hair brush, or the blank end of 
a match, in the melted alum, and quickly introduc¬ 
ing it into the ear, bring it in contact with the foreign 
body, letting it remain for a few moments, when the 
foreign body will be found stuck fast to the end of 
the match or brush, so it can be readily withdrawn. 
To prevent burning the ear by contact with the 
melted alum, a little tube of paper may be made by 
rolling up a bit of writing-paper and passing it into 
the ear down to the foreign body. The paper should 
be drawn out at the same time with the match or 
brush to which the foreign body is attached. M 
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Cool Baths for Fevers, — After many years of 
experimentation with a great variety of medicinal 
agents for the purpose of reducing the temperature 
of patients suffering from diseases attended by high 
temperature, many of the most eminent physicians 
are returning to the use of the cool or cold bath, 
the virtues of which were well demonstrated by 
Curry more than a hundred years ago, and after¬ 
ward popularized by Priessnitz and his followers, 
and which have been, for more than a quarter of a 
century, in general use in Germany for this as well 
as other purposes in the treatment of disease. In 
a recent lecture published in the Medical News, 
Dr. E. G. Janeway, one of the leading physicians 
of New York City, remarks as follows respecting the 
best method of lowering temperature in cases of 
typhoid fever: — 

ft If the fever remains high, I would advise the sys¬ 
tematic employment of baths, beginning with a tem¬ 
perature of 96°, and cooling it down to 70°, or 
placing the patient in a bath at 70° for about ten min¬ 
utes, and then taking him out and rubbing him down 
thoroughly to favor reaction. These baths effect an 
immediate reduction of the temperature, and subse¬ 
quently a still greater reduction.” 


A Simple Remedy for Cases in Which Foreign 
Bodies have been Swallowed. —Children not in¬ 
frequently swallow pins, sometimes pennies, and even 
larger objects, through the careless habit of holding 
such things in their mouths. Careful parents will 
instruct their children in better habits, but the great 
majority of children are not observed with sufficient 
care, neither are they sufficiently well instructed, to 
prevent the frequent occurrence of cases in which 
foreign bodies, of more or less harmful and dangerous 
nature, have been swallowed. The best method of 
dealing with cases of this sort was discovered by a 
German surgeon, some years ago. A case well illus¬ 
trating the value of this method was recently reported 
by Dr. Silver, of New York. A three-year-old boy, 
while lying on his back on a lounge, playing with a 
large shawl-pin, which he was treating as a cigar, sud¬ 
denly swallowed the pin. llis mother heard choking 
sounds, and on turning toward the boy and asking 
what he had done with the shawl-pin, he promptly 
replied, “ Me eat it up.” The mother, of course, 
was very much alarmed, but on examining the child’s 
throat could see no trace of the pin. She took the 
child at once to a physician, who also made a care¬ 
ful examination but could find no trace of the 
swallowed article. The mother was directed to give 
the boy nothing but potatoes to eat for two days, 


but to allow him to eat freely of this vegetable. 
Four days after the pin was swallowed, it was passed 
without difficulty, the head downward, and was 
found to be imbedded in a thick, pasty mass of un¬ 
digested potato. The pin was three inches in length, 
and the diameter of the head was one half inch. In 
cases in which articles with ragged edges or sharp 
corners have been swallowed, the same remedy has 
been employed with equally good success. 


For Sleeplessness. — For many years we have 
been in the habit of recommending, in cases of sleep¬ 
lessness, the wearing of the moist abdominal bandage, 
or what the Germans call “ Neptune’s girdle.” This 
was one of the favorite remedies of Priessnitz, and 
we have demonstrated its virtues as a sleep-producer 
in hundreds of cases. We quote from the Dietetic 
Gazette the following translation from a French 
medical journal, as evidence of the popularity which 
this simple remedy is winning in higher medical 
circles:— 

Warm baths, as is well known, produce a calming 
effect, and tend to bring on sleep, and Alldorfer has 
attempted to apply such a method to patients where 
a sedative effect is desired, and yet where a bath is in¬ 
applicable. His method consists in wrapping the 
lumbar region and belly with linen cloths soaked in 
warm water, ami then covering them with oiled silk 
or rubber cloth, so as to prevent evaporation, while 
the whole is kept in place and loss of heat prevented 
by a flannel cloth. This procedure is of ready per¬ 
formance, and the author says that by this simple 
means he has obtained most astonishing results in 
the treatment of insomnia. By dilating the large 
vessels of the intestinal tract by the warmth applied, 
a condition of anaemia of the brain is produced, fav¬ 
oring sleep. These large intestinal vessels have been 
very properly termed the waste-gates of the circula¬ 
tory system.” 


Diet for Nervous Dyspepsia. —Nervous dyspepsia 
is one of the most common of all nervous disorders. 
According to our observation, this disease lies at the 
foundation of a great majority of the cases of chronic 
nervousness, nearly all cases of nervous headache, 
and a large proportion of the cases of insomnia, men¬ 
tal depression, and various other forms of nervous de¬ 
rangement, which are too often attributed to a great 
variety of subtle and far-fetched causes, which, in 
the majority of cases, probably have had little or 
nothing to do with the development of the disease. 
In our experience in treating this class of cases, run¬ 
ning back for twenty years, we have found no one 
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remedy so valuable as a simple diet, from which 
butter, flesh food, cheese, pickles, condiments, and 
all rich and indigestible articles are carefully ex¬ 
cluded. We are glad to find in a recent number 
of an eminent German medical journal, an article 
recommending a similar dietary. According to this 
authority, milk and oatmeal porridge are especially 
useful in this class of cases, and where the nitrogenous 
elements of flesh food seem to be indicated, the “ meal 
of leguminous vegetables * is suggested as a substitute 
of “special value.” Coffee is interdicted, and a 
beverage made from roasted acorns recommended 
in its stead. 


Kerosene Oil for Diphtheria. — An English doc¬ 
tor claims to have cured successfully, without a single 
death, large numbers of cases of diphtheria, with 
kerosene oil, or what in England is called paraf¬ 
fine,” the petroleum oil usually used in lamps for 
illuminating purposes. 


For Acne of the Face. —This is a very trouble¬ 
some affection, which is characterized by redness of 
the nose or of circumscribed areas upon the cheeks, 
chin, or forehead, due to irritation of the follicles of 
the skin, and is often a source of very great annoy¬ 
ance. It may generally be relieved by the use of the 
following simple ointment: Sulphur, i dr.; benzoate 
zinc ointment, oz. Apply at night; wash off in 
the morning with castile soap. 


Death from Cigarette Smoking. —A wealthy 
cotton planter in the South recently died during an 
attack of pneumonia of moderate severity. The cause 
of death was heart failure. His physician attributed 
his death to the fact that for many years he had been 
accustomed to incessant cigarette smoking, so that 
his heart had been weakened and was not able to 
stand the strain of disease. 

This is one of the usually unrecognized ways in 
which tobacco carries off its victims ; and because the 
cigarette or cigar smoker does not die with the burn¬ 
ing weed in his mouth, the idea is very commonly 
entertained by tobacco users that nicotine cannot be 
so very deadly a poison after all, and that when the 
system once becomes accustomed to its use, it is 
wholly harmless. Even many medical men lend 
their influence to the support of this erroneous notion. 

Tobacco is a slow poison, insidiously undermining 
the constitution, weakening the heart, lessening the 
sensibility of the nerve centers, debilitating the 
stomach and other digestive organs, and gradually 
wasting the vital energies. The mischief it works 


upon its victims is unseen, and often unrecognized 
until some extra strain is brought to bear upon some 
vital part, as by an attack of pneumonia, rheumatism, 
fever, or some other grave malady. Then the fact 
appears that the constitution which outwardly seems 
to be intact is like a bridge whose worm-eaten tim¬ 
bers have an external appearance of soundness, 
although the structure is ready to crumble into a 
shapeless mass as soon as anv unusual strain is 
brought to bear upon it. 


It Pays to be Good. —For two hundred years the 
vital statistics of the Congregationalist clergymen of 
New England have been carefully kept, and with a 
remarkable result, showing that these good men, 
who, with very rare exceptions, lead regular and 
sober lives, are blessed with a longevity nearly double 
that of the average man. In 1890, the average age 
of the ninety nine Congregationalist clergymen who 
died, was seventy-one years and four months, which 
is about the same as the average of the total number 
who have died within the last two centuries. 


Implanting Artificial Teeth. — The following is 
from the Bacteriological World and Modern Medicine 
for December: “Dr. Znamensky, of Moscow, Rus¬ 
sia, has been experimenting upon the implantation of 
artificial teeth in dogs, with excellent results. A 
tooth which had thus been implanted could not be 
shaken or removed by any force which could be ap¬ 
plied with the fingers. He has performed the same 
operation in one case upon a human being, with 
good results. Dr. Rainey, of Illinois, has been ex¬ 
perimenting in a similar line, using roots made of 
block tin, and obtained good results.” 


Sulphur-bleached Fruit. — It is now generally 
known that most of the dried fruit offered in the 
market, except that dried by old-fashioned processes 
by farmer housewives, on a small scale, is sometimes, 
during the process of drying, subjected to bleaching 
by means of burning sulphur. It has been generally 
supposed that this sulphur-bleaching is an entirely 
harmless process, but recent investigations show that 
it not only renders the fruit insipid, but at the same 
time deprives it of some of its nutritive value, and 
imparts to it substances which are. to say the least, 
unwholesome, if not actual poisons. The fact that 
fruit, when bleached with sulphur, is always free from 
worms and insects, is evidence of the fact that it 
contains something inimical to life. The attention 
*of the sanitary authorities should be called to this 
matter, and a stop put to the process. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Treatment for Moles. — I. T. M., Ga., wishes 
to know what treatment will eradicate moles from 
the skin. 

Ans . — Moles cannot be removed by other than 
some destructive process or surgical means. Their 
removal will necessarily leave a scar behind, although 
the appearance of the scar will be found in many 
instances much less objectionable than the mole, 
when the latter is quite conspicuous. 


Pimples. — A. P. P., Ohio, abstains almost entirely 
from greasy food, but is troubled constantly with a 
breaking out of pimples on his face and neck, which 
after a day or two produce heads containing yellow 
matter. He asks what he can do to remedy it. 

Ans . — Some forms of acne are due to infection of 
the hair or sebaceous follicles by germs, and local as 
well as constitutional remedies are needed. We rec¬ 
ommend to this correspondent a trial of some one 
of the remedies recommended for this disease in 
recent numbers of Good Health. 


Anti-Fat Dietary. - F. W., South Dakota, wishes 
an agreeable as well as effective bill of fare for a fat 
man’s dietary. 

Ans. — We are not profound believers in dietetic 
cures for obesity, except to this extent: A person suf¬ 
fering from obesity should avoid the use of sugar, all 
foods containing an excess of starch or free fats, and 
all preserves, confectionery, and all rich and highly 
seasoned articles of food. Excess of food should also 
be avoided. Overeating is more frequently the cause 
of obesity than error in the quality of food taken. 
'Phe most important means of combating obesity is 
vigorous muscular exercise, which should be taken 
every day to the extent of inducing profuse perspira¬ 
tion and moderate fatigue. 


“ Black Bone Erysipelas. ” — Mrs. J. E. T., Iowa, 
writes in reference to an elderly lady friend who is 
suffering from what is called ‘‘black bone erysipelas. ” 
The sore is on the ankle, and leaves the bone exposed, 
the foot and leg to the knee being turned black, 
and swollen to double the natural size. She has 
spent a large property in doctoring, but without any 
benefit. Is there any help for her ? 

Ans . — There is no disease technically or scien¬ 
tifically known as iC black bone erysipelas. 1 * From 
the description of the case we are not able to make 


out whether the patient is suffering from a very bad 
varicose ulcer, or from senile gangrene ; but from the 
fact that the case seems to be chronic, we conclude 
it to be a chronic ulcer. If this is the nature of the 
disease, it is curable by the employment of proper 
measures, although it is not at all probable that any 
simple prescription will effect a cure. We have seen 
cases apparently equally bad make a good recovery 
in a few weeks or months with proper treatment, and 
if the case is not one of gangrene, we have no doubt 
a cure might be effected by proper means ; but the 
case is one which requires the personal supervision 
of a physician. 

* 

Sore Spot in Breast — Headache, etc. — R. F. S., 
Colo., lay in bed eight weeks with the inflammatory 
rheumatism one year ago, and since that has had 
a sore spot in his left breast, and also suffers a great 
deal with headache. Has no energy, and bowels are 
often constipated. Would be grateful for informa¬ 
tion as to condition and treatment. 

Ans . — Soreness of the chest is much more fre¬ 
quently due to disease of the muscles or nerves of the 
chest than to disease of the lungs. However, it 
is sometimes significant of internal disease, and the 
disease should be settled by a careful physical exami¬ 
nation by a competent physician. The patient 
evidently needs a general building up, but the infor¬ 
mation received respecting the disease is too meager 
to make it possible to offer any valuable suggestions. 


Bloating of Lower Bowels — Roaring in Head. 
— This subscriber, a lady, has a regular bloating of 
the lower bowels after meals, also a roaring in the 
head at night. Has a battery, and has used elec¬ 
tricity a good deal for the latter trouble, but with 
little benefit. Is quite careful and abstemious as to 
diet. Asks for hints as to home treatment of the 
above-mentioned ai 1 m en ts. 

Ans .—- The cause of the accumulation of gas in 
the lower bowels is intestinal indigestion. We would 
recommend for this condition, the application of a 
hot bag over the stomach and bowels for an hour after 
each meal, the employment of the enemata, or colo- 
clysters, to keep the bowels in a healthy condition, 
and the wearing of the moist abdominal girdle at 
night and a dry flannel bandage about the bowels 
during the daytime. 

Roaring in the head at night may be due to some 
disease of the ears. An aurist should be consulted. 








SOUPS. 


RY MRS. E. K. 

Soup is an easily made, economical, and when 
properly prepared from healthful and nutritious ma¬ 
terial, very wholesome article of diet, deserving of 
much more general use than is commonly accorded 
to it. 

In general, when soup is mentioned, some prepara¬ 
tion of meat and bones is supposed to be meant ; but 
we shall treat in this article of a quite different class 
of soups, viz., those prepared from the grains, leg¬ 
umes, and vegetables, without the previous prepara¬ 
tion of a ,f stock.” Soups of this character are in 
every way equal, and in many points superior, to 
those made from meat and bones. If we compare 
the two, we shall find that soups made from the 
grains and legumes rank much higher in nutritive 
value than do meat soups. For the preparation of 
the latter, one pound of meat and bones, in about 
equal proportion, is required for each quart of soup. 
In the bone there is little or no nourishment, it being 
valuable simply for the gelatine it contains, which 
gives consistency to the soup ; so in reality there is 
only one half pound of material containing nutriment 
for the quart of soup. Suppose, in comparison, we 
take a pea soup. One half pound of peas will be 
amply enough for a quart. As we take an equal 
amount of material as a basis for each soup, we can 
easily determine their relative value by comparing 
the amount of nutritive material contained in peas 
with that of beef, the most commonly used material 
for meat soups. Peas contain 86.6 parts nutritive 
material, while lean beef contains only 28 parts in 
one hundred. Thus the pea soup contains more 
than three times as much nourishment as does the 
beef soup. 

In preparing soups from grains, legumes, and vege¬ 
tables, the material should be first cooked in the 
ordinary manner. The next step is to make it homo¬ 
geneous throughout, and to remove any skins or cel- 
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lulose material it may contain. To do this, it should 
be put through a colander. To aid in this sifting 
process, if the material be at all dry, a small quantity 
of milk maybe added from time to time. When the 
colander process is complete, a sufficient amount of 
milk or other liquid maybe added to make the whole 
of the consistency of rather thick cream. 

If the material is now cold, it must be reheated, 
and the salt, if any is to be used, added. The quan¬ 
tity of salt will depend somewhat upon the taste of 
the consumer; but in general, one half teaspoonful 
to the pint of soup will be an ample supply. If any 
particular flavor as of onion or celery, is desired, it 



CHINESE SOUP STRAINER. 


may be imparted to the soup by adding to it a slice of 
onion or a few stalk* of celery, allowing them to re- # 
main during the reheating. By the time the soup is 
well heated, it will be delicately flavored, and the 
pieces of onion or celery may be removed with a fork 
or a skimmer. It is better, in general, to cook the 
soup all that is needed before flavoring, since if 
allowed to boil, all delicate flavors are apt to be lost 
by evaporation. When reheated, add to the soup a 
quantity of cream as seasoning, in the proportion of 
one cup of thin cream for every quart of soup. 

To avoid the possibility of any lumps or fragments 
in the soup, pour it again through a colander or a 
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Chinese soup strainer into the soup tureen, anil serve. 
It is well to take the precaution first to heat the 
strainer and tureen, that the soup may not be cooled 
during the process. 

If it is desired to have the soup especially light and 
nice, beat or whip the cream before adding, or beat 
the hot soup with an egg beater for a few minutes 
after adding the cream. If cream cannot be had, 
the well-beaten yolk of one egg for every quart or 
three pints of soup, will answer as a very fair substi¬ 
tute in potato, rice, and similar soups. The egg 
should not be added to the body of the soup, but a 
cupful of the hot soup may be turned slowly onto the 
egg, stirring vigorously all the time, in order to mix 
it well without curdling, and the cupful then stirred 
into the whole. 

The consistency of the soup when done should be 
about that of single cream, and equal throughout, 
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containing no lumps or fragments of material. If it 
is too thick, it may be easily diluted with hot milk 
or water , if too thin, it will require the addition of 
more material, or may be thickened with a little 
flour or cornstarch rubbed to a cream with a small 
quantity of milk, used in the proportion of one table¬ 
spoonful for a quart of soup, — heaping, if flour; 
scant, if cornstarch, — and remembering always to 
boil the soup five or ten minutes after the flour is 
added, that there may be no raw taste. 

Milk is a factor of no small value in the prepara¬ 
tion of most soups, and should be largely used in the 
place of water when available. With such vegetables 
as potatoes, parsnips, and others of the class com¬ 
posed largely of starch, and containing but a small 
proportion of the nitrogenous food elements, the 
use of milk is especially important as an addition to 
their food value, as also to their palatableness. 


SOME SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


Lentil and Parsnip Soup. — Cook together one 
pint of lentils and one half a small parsnip, sliced, 
until tender in a small quantity of boiling water. 
When done, rub through a colander, and add boiling 
water to make a soup of the proper consistency. 
Season with salt, and if desired, a little cream. 


Celery Soup. —Cook in a double boiler a cup¬ 
ful of cracked wheat in three pints of water for three 
or four hours. Rub the wheat through a colander, 
add a cup of cream, and if needed, a little boiling 
water, and a small head of celery cut into finger 
lengths. Boil all together for fifteen or twenty min¬ 
utes, until well flavored, remove the celery with a 
fork, add salt, and serve with the hard-boiled yolk of 
an egg in each soup plate. 


Vermicelli Soup. — Cook a cupful of sliced vege¬ 
table oysters, a stalk or two of celery, two slices of 
onion, a parsnip, and half a carrot in water just suf¬ 


ficient to cover well. Meanwhile put a cupful of 
vermicelli in a quart of milk, and cook in a double 
boiler until tender. When the vegetables are done, 
strain off the broth and add it to the cooked vermi¬ 
celli. Season with salt ancl a cup of cream. Beat 
two eggs light and turn the boiling soup on the eggs, 
stirring briskly that they may not curdle. Reheat if 
not thickened, and serve. 


Split-Pea Soup. — For each quart of soup desired, 
simmer a cupful of split peas very slowly in three 
pints of boiling water for six hours, or until thor¬ 
oughly dissolved. When done, rub through a colan¬ 
der. add salt and one half cup of rather thick sweet 
cream. Reheat, and when boiling, stir into it two 
teaspoonfuls of flour rubbed smooth in a little cold 
water. 

Boil up until thickened, and serve. If preferred, 
the cream maybe omitted and the soup flavored with 
a little celery or onion. 


There is no better cleansing agent in use, for 
colored goods, than soap bark. Five cents’ worth 
will cleanse an ordinary garment. Pour over it a 
quart of boiling water, and let it simmer gently on the 
stove for an hour or two, then strain, and it is ready 
for use. Sponge the goods carefully with this solu¬ 
tion, throwing them at once into cold water, and 
rinsing thoroughly. Garments ripped to pieces and 
cleaned in this way, carefully dried and pressed, 
will make over almost like new. 


It is said that oak may be given the appearance of 
age by sponging with sulphuric acid and water equal 
parts, or what is preferable, staining with umber in 
thin shellac varnish. 


Oli> papers, cut into long, narrow strips, and when 
possible, twisted like lamplighters, make excellent 
stuffing for cushions. Trimmings from a book 
bindery are very nice for the purpose, as well as 
convenient to use, but are not always obtainable. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 


The Goldthwaite Geographical Magazine Publish¬ 
ers, New York, are offering to every one ordering 
through them, the Century , Harper's, Scribners, or the 
Cosmopolitan for 1892, their Geographical Magazine 
free. This is a most liberal offer indeed, and our 
readers who may desire any of these great magazines, 
cannot do better than to order through them. 


“ Personal and Public Purity, " by Rose Bryan, 
M. D., a twenty-four page pamphlet, with cover, is 
a very able, helpful presentation of the general sub¬ 
ject of social purity, from the point of view of a 
woman physician. It is especially valuable for par¬ 
ents and for mothers' meetings, and ought to have 
the widest possible circulation. Price by mail, 10 
cents. Per hundred, 56 . Address, The Philan¬ 
thropist, P. O. Box 2554, New York. 


Minerals is the name of a new monthly that will 
shurtly make its appearance. This periodical is one 
that is commended to the* scientist, to the collector, 
to the lapidary, to the jeweler, to the chemist, to the 
lover of beauty, and to the general reader. It will 
aim to be useful, but it will also aim to be popular, and 
to be written in a style that the tyro can understand, 
with as little use of technical terms as possible. Price 
$1 per year. To introduce it, it will be sent one year 
for 50 cents. Address, The Goldthwaites, 132 Nas¬ 
sau St., N. Y. 


“ The Supreme Passions of Man ; or the Origin, 
Causes, and Tendencies of the Passions of the 
Flesh/’ by Paid Paquin, M. D. Price 65 cents. 
Published by Little Blue Book Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. This is a most worthy and unique little book, 
devoted to the teaching of true and scientific view's 
relating to the causes w T hich act upon and produce a 
normal and healthful mental condition. In order 
properly to set forth the nature of the w'ork, we can¬ 
not do better than to quote a paragraph from the 
author’s own words : — 

“ Get mankind once under a safe system of nutri¬ 
tion based on science, a system allowing foods only 
of such kinds, qualities, and quantities, and at such 
times as nature intends for him, and fully seventy- 
five per cent of the prevailing diseases and crimes 
will disappear from the globe, because the cause shall 
be no more." 


Scribners Magazine for January begins its sixth 
year and eleventh volume, and is particularly beauti¬ 
ful in its mechanical execution as well as in its nu¬ 
merous and varied illustrations. Of particular in¬ 
terest to lovers of music, art, and literature, are the 
articles on “ Bayreuth Revisited," by H. E. Rreh- 
biel ; “American illustration of To-day," by W. A. 
Coffin ; and “ Some Unpublished Correspondence of 
Washington Allston." This latter article revives the 
memory of a unique figure among earlier American 
painters. Among the eminent correspondents w'hose 
letters appear are S. T. Coleridge and G. C. Yer- 
plank. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


The Century Magazine for January is a rich and 
attractive number, having for frontispiece a portrait 
of the French composer, Gounod ; the accompanying 
letterpress is entitled, “ Reminiscences of a Pension- 
naire of the Academy of France/’ and is written by 
the great artist himself. Among other notable at¬ 
tractions of the magazine we reckon the finely illus¬ 
trated article, “The Jew's in New York/’ by Richard 
Wheatley: “Custer’s Last Battle/’by Capt. E. S. God¬ 
frey; and the second installment of the fine series 
of papers, “Characteristics," by S. Weir Mitchell, 
M. D. There are also many other entertaining as 
well as lavishly illustrated articles, besides many fine 
poems; while the usual departments, “Topics for 
the Time,” “Open Letters/’ and “In Lighter Vein," 
— each and all well repay the attention of those who 
thoughtfully turn their pages. The Century Publish¬ 
ing Co., New York. 


“ Practical Typewriting," by Bates Torrey. 
Fowler and Wells Co., New York. This book is 
a very superior instructor in the art of typewriting, 
and fully demonstrates what it is chiefly written to 
prove; viz., the advantages of the all finger move¬ 
ment as against the old method involving the use of 
but the index and second fingers of each hand. The 
author recommends the covering of the entire key¬ 
board by the fingers as in piano playing, and the 
establishment in the mind of the position of the 
letters, thus enabling the operator to write by touch 
alone, a method already practiced by many experts, 
and which, it is claimed, is a great saving of time, 
labor, and eyesight, as well as one securing greater 
accuracy. 


(3*) 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs. Kellogg, who for a number of years, has conducted 
the department of Science in the Household in this journal, and 
assisted in the editorial work of several of the other departments, 
has recently been appointed chairman of the World’s Fair Com¬ 
mittee on Food Supplies for the State of Michigan. Mrs. Kel¬ 
logg’s careful study of foods and their preparation, and their 
respective dietetic values, eminently qualifies her for useful 
work in connection with this committee, and her appointment to 
this important position is appreciated by her friends, more es 
pecially as it was a recognition which was, on her part, entirely 
unsought. 

♦ * 

* 

The hundreds who have been waiting so patiently and anx¬ 
iously for the appearance of Mrs. Kellogg’s book, “ Science in 
the Kitchen,” upon which so many years of patient labor have 
been bestowed, will be pleased to know that the work of getting 
it through the press is steadily progressing. The priuters have 
been so much crowded with other work that the advance has 
been rather slow during the last few weeks, but it is to be hoped 
more rapid progress will be made from now until the work is 
completed. The author’s work has long been finished, and all 
that remains to be done is to get the work through the press, a 
task which is being accomplished as rapidly as possible. When 
completed, this work will be unquestionably the most valuable 
treatise on the subject which has recently appeared, and will 
more than meet the most sanguine expectations of those who are 
waiting for it. 

* * 

* 

At a recent meeting of State canvassing agents, held in 
this city, at which representatives from nearly all of the neigh¬ 
boring States were present, a motion was unanimously passed 
pledging each State representative present to do his part toward 
raising the subscription list of Good Health to 100,000. 
This may be easily accomplished within a year’s lime, if a 
requisite amount of energy and push are enlisted in the effort. 
If each one of ten States will place in the field only twenty live 
agents, 1 00,000 subscribers may be added to the present large 
subscription list of Good Health within a year’s time, if each 
agent only obtains so small a number as ten subscriptions a week, 
which is only a tithe of the number of subscriptions taken by some 
of our best agents in a single week. Twenty agents in each one 
of a dozen different States will easily give us 100,000 subscribers 
within six months’ time. Let us have the agents, and we will 
soon be able to report the thing accomplished. 

* * 

* 

Sterilizing Apparatus. —It is now generally known that 
ordinary cow’s milk is unfit for use without sterilization. Care¬ 
ful microscopical studies have shown that every quart of ordinary 
milk contains many millions of germs, owing to contamination by 
dust and fragments of excreta from the cow in the process of 
milking, and during the exposure of the milk in the stable or 
barnyard. These germs can be killed by boiling at a sufficiently 
high temperature, but are not destroyed by the degree of heat to 
which they can be subjected by boiling under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. Milk boils at a temperature of less than 200°, whereas 
a temperature of about 220° is necessary to the certain destruc¬ 
tion of many^forms of microbes. 

The editor of this journal has devised a process by which milk 
may be perfectly sterilized in any home. The Sanitarium 
Food Company has undertaken to manufacture and supply the 


apparatus necessary for this purpose, and is prepared to furnish 
it at a moderate price. Milk sterilized l>y this process will keep 
an indefinite length of time. The writer lasted, a few days ago, 
a bottle of milk which was sterilized last spring by the method 
referred to. It was found to be as sweet and of as good flavor 
as though it were but a few hours old. One of the advantages 
of this mode of sterilizing milk is that the milk remains un¬ 
changed in color and flavor, being almost wholly free from the 
flavor of boiled milk, which is unpleasant to many people, and 
presenting the flavor and color of good fresh milk. 

'i'he apparatus consists of the following articles : — 

1. One dozen sterilizing bottles. 

2. A bottle holder for lifting the bottles in and out of the 
vessel containing the boiling solution. 

3. A compound, by the addition of which to the water, the 
boiling point may be raised to 230°. a temperature at which all 
known germs are destroyed. 

4. A vessel for holding the liquid and bottles. 

The mode of sterilizing is so simple that any one can do it from 
the directions which accompany each outfit, and anyone who has 
ever employed it will not be willing to be without it. The ap¬ 
paratus is regularly used in the Sanitarium, where all the milk 
used upon the tables by either patients or employees is thor¬ 
oughly sterilized. 

* * 

/ * 

\ Christmas at the Sanitarium. —The beautiful parlors of 
the Sanitarium, the dining room, and the gymnasium, put on an air 
of festivity in decorations of flowers from the greenhouse and 
evergreens from the wood ; and on Christmas eve the guests and 
helpers assembled in large numbers to do honor to a richly- 
laden Christmas tree, reaching from floor to ceiling of the gym¬ 
nasium. Mr. F. S. Russell, a member of the Orpheus Quartette 
of Battle Creek, kindly opened the entertainment with a solo 
entitled, “The Star of Bethlehem.” After prayer by Chaplain 
McCoy, Miss Pfeuffer, a guest from Texas, and a young lady 
of rare vocal powers and culture, sang an &ria* “ My Peace I 
Leave with You.” Both musical selections were appropriate, and 
were sympathetically rendered. Chaplain Me Coy then gave a 
brief address upon the origin of Christmas as a festival, emphasiz¬ 
ing our remembrance of the day as commemorative of bringing 
the “ unspeakable Gift ” to earth. The presents were syste¬ 
matically and expeditiously distributed, care being taken that no 
one was forgotten, and the audience filed out with many ex¬ 
pressions of good wishes and good cheer. During the holiday 
week, many of the patients had the pleasure of entertaining 
frieuds from abroad. 

* * 

* 

The army of young men and women who are engaged in 
introducing Good Health in various parts of the United States 
unanimously report a cordial reception wherever the journal is 
presented. No journal devoted to sanitary subjects has ever 
received even a small fraction of the encouragement given this 
journal in the way of public patronage and popularity. The 
popularity of Good Health is certainly not due to any cater¬ 
ing to popular foibles ; for, as every reader knows, it is a most 
uncompromising foe to every enemy of health and morals. 
Probably there is no scientific journal published in this or any 
other country, which maintains a higher standard upon these 
subjects than docs this journal. Nevertheless, the policy which 
it lias always maintained,— to engage in no personal controversy, 


PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


and to wage no war against any individual, but to contend for 
principles only,— has made for it thousands of friends in all parts 
of the English-speaking world ; and it is a source of great en¬ 
couragement to the publishers, and all connected with it, that 
never in the history of Goon Health has there been a time 
when its growth in popular favor has been so rapid as within 
the past twelve months. Nevertheless, the prospects are that 
the next twelve months will witness a still more rapid extension 
of its circulation than the last, thanks to the enthusiasm of its 
friends and the energetic efforts of numerous agents in variou- 
parts of the United States, Canada, Australia, and other English- 
speaking countries. 

* * 

* 

According to the usual custom, the managers of the Sanita¬ 
rium have favored their guests with various literary and musical 


entertainments during the season. The last of these to date took 
place the evening of December 29. Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, 
who is at the head of a school of elocution, vocal culture, and 
Delsartian expression, in Detroit, spending the holiday season 
with friends in this city, was prevailed upon to Jill an evening 
here. The entertainment was a delightful one, her selections 
being fresh and new, and of a range sufficient to exhibit her 
rare talents to excellent advantage. Her manner is most charm¬ 
ing, and with perfect skill she swayed the emotions of her au¬ 
ditors at will, seeming to be equally at home with the pathetic 
and the humorous side of life. The following morning Mrs. 
Noble favored the guests with a short talk upon “The Art or 
Science of Laughing, * 5 which she makes the basis of her method 
of teaching vocal culture. The lecture was an admirable tonic to 
all present. She closed with a number of fine recitations. 
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HOME HAND-BOOK. 

A Vast Cyclopedia of Domestic Hygiene and Rational Treatment. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG , M. D. 

The Home Hand-Book tells iu plain, every-day language, how to pre¬ 
serve health, aud if lost, how to regain it. It is by' far the moat im¬ 
portant medical work for domestic use tliat lias yet appeared, and is 
rapidly making its way into the homes of the United States. It is writ¬ 
ten in the light of the most recent scientific investigation, by a physi¬ 
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Edge. 
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MOST POWERFUL BACTERICIDE AND PUS DESTROYER. 
ENDORSED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

UNIFORM IN STRENGTH. PURITY, STABILITY. 

RETAINS GERMICIDAL POWER FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 

TAKEN INTERNALLY OR APPLIED EXTERNALLY WITH PERFECT 
SAFETY. 

Send for free book of 72 pages, giving articles by the following contributors: 

DR. GEO. B. HOPE, Surgeon Metropolitan Throat Hospital of New York. “ Some 
Clinical Features of Diphtheria and the Treatment by Peroxide of Hydro¬ 
gen.” N. Y. Medical Record . 

DR. S. POTTS EAGLETON , Resident Physician in the Children’s Hospital of Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. “ Resume—Hydrogen Peroxide in Surgical Affections.” Medical and 
Surgical Reporter of Philadelphia, Pa. 

DR. E. R. SQ U I B B, of Brooklyn, N. y. “On the Medicinal Uses of Hy¬ 
drogen Peroxide.” Gaillard's Medical Journal of N. Y. 

DR. ROBERT T. MORRIS , of New York. “The Necessary Peroxide 

Of Hydrogen.” Journal oj the American Medical Association , Chicago, Ill. 

DR. PAUL G-IBIER, Director of the Bacteriological and Pasteur Institute of New York. 

“ Peroxide of Hydrogen and Ozone—Their Antiseptic Properties.” Medical 
News of Philadelphia, Pa. 

DR. EGBERT H. GRANDIN, Obstetric Surgeon New York Maternity Hospital, 
Infant Asylum, etc. “Peroxide of Hydrogen in Gynecology and Obstetrics.” 
The Times and Register , Philadelphia, Pa. 

NOTE.—Avoid substitutes—in shape of the commercial article bottled—unfit 

and unsafe to use as a medicine. 

Ch. Marehand’s Peroxide of Hydrogen (Medicinal) sold only in 4-oz , 
8-oz., and 16-oz. bottles, bearing a blue label, white letters, red and gold 
border, with his signature. Never sold in bulk. 

PHYSICIANS WILLING TO PAY EXPRESS CHARGES WILL RECEIVE FREE SAMPLE ON APPLICATION. 
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IS® Fire Extinguisher Manufg Co., 

325 to 331 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST.. 

CHICAG-O, - ILL. 

- - Sole Owners of PATENTS, and MANUPRS of the CELEBRATED— —= -- 




OFFICE 

Armour & Co., 

95 La Salle St. 

Chicago, May 7, ’89. 

To Fire Extinguisher Mfg . 
Co., Chicago , III. 

Gentlemen : We liave al¬ 
ways placed so much confi¬ 
dence in your make of Ex¬ 
tinguishers and Chemical En¬ 
gines—“Babcock” and 
“Champion”—that we 
have increased our supply as 
necessity required, as we ex¬ 
tended our plants, until the 
number of Babcock Extin¬ 
guishers at our packing-house 



at Union Stock Yards is 
now about sixty (60), be¬ 
sides two (2) “Champion” 
Stationary Chemical Tanks, 
of 250 gallons capacity, and 
two (2) Chemical Engines. 
We also have a large number 
of Extinguishers at our ele¬ 
vators ami ice houses, and 
Extinguishers and Engines 
at our Glue Works. When 
we have had occasion to use 
them, they have worked sat¬ 
isfactorily, and if we had not 
con faience in them, we cer¬ 
tainly would not continue to 
buy them. 

(Signed.) Armor & Co., 

per J. D. Simpson, 



IIESE are Carbonic Acid Gas Machines, which patent is owned by this 
company, and the same machines used mostly in the fire departments 
of the countiy. 


We have made a contract with, and are furnishing same, for the protection 
of the buildings and property of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and January ist, 1892, already shows delivery of 320 Extinguishers, 
and 3 large Chemical Engines. 


Send for Circulars and Information. 
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..A HEALTHFUL FOOD.. 




An Invalid Food prepared by a combination of grains so treated as to retain in the preparation the 
HIGHEST DEGREE OF NUTRIENT QUALITIES, while eliminating every element of an 
irritating character. 

^THOROUGHLY COOKED AND PARTIALLY DIGESTED, 

This food preparation is admirably adapted to the use of all persons with weak digestion, defective assimi¬ 
lation, general or nervous debility, brain workers, feeble children, and invalids generally, as well as trav¬ 
elers and excursionists, who often need to carry the Largest Amount of Nutriment in the Smallest 
Bulk, which is afforded by Granola in a pre-eminent degree. 

ONE POUND MORE THAN EQUALS THREE POUNDS OF BEST BEEF, 

In nutrient value, as determined by chemical analysis, besides affording a better quality of nutriment. 
Thoroughly cooked, and ready for use in one minute. 

Send for illustrated and descriptive circular of Granola and other healthful foods to the— 

SANITARIUM FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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This is not a dry, dull homily, which will be thrown down by the 
reader before the middle of the first page is reached, but a live, vigor¬ 
ous, and “telling'' little work, writteu in the interests of pure morals 
and worthy citizenship. 
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Nothing more chaste, concise, and effective in the line of social 
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all social purity organizations throughout the country is called to this 
work. 

Order largely and scatter widely, if you would preach to the people 
the gospel of clean living. 


Single Cory, 25 Cents. 


Write for special terms per ioo on large orders. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH POBUSHIHO COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Direct connections at Cincinnati with all roads diverging. Trains ar¬ 
rive aud depart at Grand Central Depot, Cincinnati. 

F. B. DRAKK, T. C. M. SCHINDLER, 

Gan. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 


THE “NO. 9" IS THE GREAT PRIZE WINNER. 

The “ No. 9 “ Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine is built on new 
lines of invention, and this fact was 
recognized by the International Jury 
of Mechanical Experts at the Exposi¬ 
tion Universelle of 1 SS 9 , at Paris, 
France, when they pronounced it the 
grandest advance of the age in sewing 
machine mechanism, and awarded it 
the only GRAND PRIZE given for 
family sewing machines at that Expo¬ 
sition. Those who use it can rest as¬ 
sured, therefore, of having the very best latest and best 

WHEELER St WILS01 MFC. CO., 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
























































Plain Facts 

FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 

Hy J. II. KELLOGG, M. D. 

Mnuliei of tin? Amoriioui Public Health Asvnclation. The Aniorieau Society of MicroncopistK, 
The State MnUunl Association, The Association for the Advancement of Soiencc, etc. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

This work Una passed rapidly through several large editions, aggregat¬ 
ing over 150,000 COPIES, all of which have been sold within the last 
five years. The book is commended by leading journalists, clergymen, 
physicians, and all who examine it thoroughly. The new edition contains 
many new and interesting chapters, making a handsome octavo volume 
of 04-1 pages, handsomely bound in the following styles: — 

Cloth, EiuhoNNed in Gold and Jet. Leather (Library 
Style). Half Morocco, Gilt Edges. 

This work is sold exclusively by subscription, and is one of the best 
selling books published. 

RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 

In Canada, and in every township in the United States, to whom liberal 
compensation will be paid. For Agent’s Outfit, and full information, ad¬ 
dress. 


I. p. S HGftHH St CO., Publishers, 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Or, PACIFIC PRESS, Oakland, Cal., Agents for Pacific Coast, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 


KKAD THIS OVKR TWICE. 


This iK>pular Bath which is now in practical use throughout the 
United States has long been recognized as the leading Portable Folding 
Bath-tub. Constant progress has been and is to-day the secret of Us 
pre-eminence. By its use no bath-room is needed. Can be placed in 
anv apartment of the house. An ornament to 
any room. A child can operate it. Uses gas, 
gasoline, oil, or natural gas. It 
warms 20 gallons of water in 25 
minutes. The great expense of 
putting in heating boiler and 
range, or furnace with cold and 
hot water pipes, entirely done 
away with. 


Send for Circular and Prices . 
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THE "ALUMINUM AGE” LATEST 

which would surprise us, if anything from Edison could, 
seems about as follows: Take two rails, run through them 
a low electric current, place them on a car with a device 
that will take the current from one rail and give it to the 
other. Result, motion of car-perfected result; 90 miles an 
hour. The 0 pick-up” is what he calls the device that 
transfers the current and propels the car. Read the “ Alumi¬ 
num Age 9f the great mechanical journal of original genius, 
25,000 monthly—50 cents per year, 10 cents per line. 

NEWPORT, KLY. 


fl COMPLETE GYMNflSIGM 

AT HOME, OTVIiY $3.00. 


No floor room. Health and Strength, a lifetime 
for yourself and the young, loodiflercntcxcrcises. 
10,000 Doctors recommend it. Send stamp for 
Circular. Book, Health and Streugth in 
Physical Culture. 40 illustrated exercises, 

50 cents, or given with each Exerciser. 

Ladies’ book: An Ideal Complexion and 
Physical Development, 39 illustrations. 

50 cents. Both books for 75 cents. Chart of 40 
Athletic Cuts for Dumb-bells or Pulleys 25 cents. 

J. 13. DOWD, 

lie Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL 

When ordering, pleas* mention this paper. 
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A Fast Cyclopedia of Domestic Hygiene and Rational Treatment. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

The Home Hand-Book tells in plain, every-dav language, now to pre¬ 
serve health, and if lost, how to regain it.* It'is b} r far the most im- 
' portant medical work for domestic use that has yet appeared, and is 
rapidly making its way into the homes of the United States, It is writ¬ 
ten in the light of the most recent scientific investigation, by a physi¬ 
cian of large experience and acknowledged ability, and contains the 
most approved methods for the treatment of more than 600 diseases. It 
contains nearly 1700 PAGES, over 500 ENGRAVINGS, about 30 FULL- 
PAGE COLORED PLATES, and an ELEGANT PAPER MANIKIN. 
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UNFERMENTED WINE. 



We are prepared to furnish a Fine Quality of unfermented tuine for 
SACRAMENTAL OR MEDICINAL PURPOSES, guaranteeing the same to be made 
from FINE TABLE GRAPES, to be strictly unfermented, and free from any 
chemical preservative. This wine is put up in bottles hermetically sealed, and 
will keep indefinitely. The method of preservation retains the NATURAL DE¬ 
LICIOUS FLA VOR OF THE GRAPE, unimpaired, and there is no better appetizer 
or healthful tonic for a chronic invalid or a convalescent from any acute dis¬ 
ease. It is put up in pint bottles. Price, single bottles, 50 cents; in cases of 
one dozen bottles (pints), $5.00, Shipped, securely packed, to any address, on 
receipt of price. 

SANITARIUM FOOD CO.. 

Battle Mioli, 
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T HE Home Hand-Book tells in plain, every-day lan¬ 
guage, how to preserve health, and if lost, how to 
regain it. It is by far, the most important medical work 
for domestic use that has yet appeared, and is rapidly mak¬ 
ing its way into the homes of the United States. It is 
written in the light of the most recent scientific investiga¬ 
tion, by a physician of large experience and acknowledged 
ability, and contains the most approved methods for the 
treatment of more than 600 diseases. It contains nearly 
1700 Pages, over 500 Engravings, about 30 Full- 
Page Colored Plates, and an Elegant Paper Manikin. 


Address, GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mieh. 


TEN LECTURES ON 

N/cSAL, ©AT/cRRJH 

Its Nature 9 Causes , Prevention , and Cure • 

This admirable little treatise is written so plainly and 
simply that a child can understand it, yet contains all 
that is latest and freshest in the medical world in rela¬ 
tion to this dread disease — the very cream of scientific 
investigation. Emphatically a book for the people. 

Agents will find this an Easy Book to Sell. 

In fact, it will sell itself. 

Contains 120 pagei, 11 Cuts, and 7 Colored Plates. 

Stiff Covers, 75 CcnU. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan. 



For Information and free Handbook write to 
MUXN & CO.. Ml Broadway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patent* in America. 
Kvery patent, takcu out by us is brought before 
t he public by a notice given free of charge in the 

Scientific Xmetican 


largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Wecklv, 93.00 a 
year; $ 1.50 six months. Address MtJNN & CO.. 
Fir nusu tits, 361 Broadway. New York. 



Over 324,000 Readers of the Aluminum Age. 

A Scientific, Mechanical Journal of valuable information. All the lat¬ 
est news about Aluminum and its manufacture. Very interesting exper¬ 
iments with the new metal never before published. Bright, clean, crisp 
articles of great interest to all people. Socially, professionally, and 
commercially, strictly in accordance with a high moral standard. The 
“Aluminum Age* 1 is one of the few Journals of very large circulation. 
Fifty Cents a year, including a pure Aluminum Coined Souvenir, with 
Lord's Prayer engraved; worth its weight in gold. 

“The Aluminum Age 11 is the only paper in the land educating the ad¬ 
vancement of science in the different processes for the manufacture of 
the new metal, bringing together such new ideas from one to all in the 
profession, to create competition, simplify the production, uml cheapen 
the now metal for the benefit of this country. Bare inducements to 
Agents and Correspondents in every City. Advertising rates, 25 cents per 
line monthly. Sample Copy Free. 

Address: ALUMINUM AGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

67 East 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Sunbeam of Health h Temperance, 

Which is just the thing for a Valuable and Entertaining CHRIST¬ 
MAS PRESENT lor the Young Folks. The following are 
the titles of the principal sections of the work;— 

The House We Live In, The Habitations of Nan, 

Some Strange People, The World’s Bill of Fare, 

Bame Fashion and Her Slaves, Health and Temperance Miscellany. 
Hygiene for Young Folks. 


ONE OF THE MOST UNIQUE AND INTERESTING VOLUMES EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

240 Quarto Pages. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, Gilt-Edge. 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mieh, 





















Michigan Central 

“ The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Corrected Nov. 15, 1801. 
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* * Dally, t Daily except 8unduy. J Daily except Buturduy. 

Accommodation train f t Jackson and nil intermedia!® points leaves 
Battle Creek at 6.16 p. M., arriving at Jackson at 7.56 p. M.. duily except 
Sunday. 

Accommodation train for Niles and all intermediate points, leaves Bat¬ 
tle Creek at 7.53 a. m., arriving at. Niles at 10.05 a. ru., daily except Sunday. 

Trains on Battle Creek Division depart nr. 8.03 0. m. und 4.35 p. in., und 
arrive at 12.40 p. m. and 7.00 p. m., daily euccept Sunday. 

O. W. Ruggles, Ceo. J. Sadler, 

General Pass. & Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 



Chicago & Grand Trunk R.R, 

Time Table, U» Effect Dec. 0, 1891. 
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Where no lime is given, train does not. stop. 

Trains run by Central Standard Time. „ 

Valparaiso Accommodation. Hattie Crook Passenger, Port Huron Passen¬ 
ger. and Mail trains, daily except Sunday. 

Pucitic. Limited, Day. and Atlantic Expresses, dally. 

Meals served in C. A G. T. Dining Chiu on all through trains. 

A. 8 PARKER. 


W. E. DAVIS. 

, 1 a . Fans. ami I'ickvt Agt., Chicago. 


Ticket Agt.. Battle Creek. 


SANITARY 

v////y^//////y/////////////////// 


TOOTH POWDER 




• » 

T 

Cleansing and Antiseptic. 

Will Remove Tartar and Yellowness. 
Will not Injure the Teeth. 


Price, Postpaid, 20 Gents. 

Sanitary Supply Co., 


GRANOLA'—~ 


A Healthful Rood. 




An Invalid Food prepared by ti combination of grains so treated 
as to retain in the preparation the Highest Degree of Nutrient 
Qualities, while eliminating every element of an irritating char¬ 
acter. 

THOROUGHLY COOKED ♦ • • • 

— A2?l> — 

.... PARTIALLY DIGESTED, 

This food preparation Is admirably adapted to the use of all per¬ 
sons with weak digestion, defective assimilation, general or nervous 
debility, brain workers, feeble children, and invalids generally, as 
well as travelers anti excursionists, who often need to carry the 
Largest Amount of Nutriment in the Smallest Bulk, which 
is afforded by Granola in a pre-eminent degree. 

One Pound More than Equals Three Pounds of Best Beef, 

In nutrient value, as determined by chemical analysis, besides af¬ 
fording a better quality of nutriment. Thoroughly cooked, and 
ready for use in one minute. 

Send for illustrated and descriptive circular of Granola and 
other healthful foods to the — 

SANITARIUM FOOD CO.. Battle Creek. Mich. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











































































































P\evc 

^)ook. 


MAN, THE MASTERPIECE, 

or, Plalu TrnthM Plainly Told about lloyhood, Vomli, and Manhood. 


By *J. H- KELLOGG, m. D. 


I^nove 

thyself. 


620 Octavo Pages. A Paper Manikin. 30 Full-Page Engravings. 


17 Copies sold in Four hours, 9 in one day, and 
71 in one week, by ONE AGENT. 


Is sure to become one of the most 
popular and rapidly selling sub¬ 
scription books, because of In¬ 
trinsic Merit Sc Practical Value. 


CLOTH, Embossed in Gold and Jet, 
LEATHER, Library Style, 

HALF MOROCCO, Gilt Edges, 


Tf you wish a copy of thi* book, and an agent Is not known to be 
in your vicinity, please send your order to the General Agents, and 
they will see that it is filled. 


Agents Wanted in all Parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


T HIS new work is designed to make man better, physically, 
mentally, and morally, and may be very briefly described 
as follows, to-wit: A Brief Description of the Human Body 
and its Functions; the Mystery of a New Life ; Boyhood to 
Manhood —dangers which threaten the physical mental, and 
moral welfare; Physical Culture ; Ethics; Social Ethics; 
Getting a Wife —if suggestions in this chapter were univer¬ 
sally regarded , the divorce courts would close for want of bus¬ 
iness; An Evil Heritage; How to Make Life a Success; 
Stomachs —points out the methods by which the great army of 
dyspeptics are recruited; Invaluable Prescriptions for Disor¬ 
ders of the Stomach ; Biliousness —a sure cure; Hygiene of 
the Lungs —principles and methods of successful ventilation; 
Physical Effects of Alcohol; the Tobacco Habit; Germs— 
of Disease— sources , dangers , and methods of destruction , 
etc.; What to Wear for Health ; How to Bathe ; Sexual Sins 
and their consequences ; Diseases of the Sexual Organs— de¬ 
scription and treatment; General Hints about Health —care of 
Shin, Eyes, Ears , Rules for Dyspeptics , etc.; Treatment and 
Prescriptions for Common Ailments, as Chronic Inflammation 
of the Throat, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, Granular Sore Eye¬ 
lids, Boils, Corns, Freckles, Dandruff, Tapeworms, Piles, 
Baldness, Sleeplessness, Heartburn, Acute Sore Throat, Ery¬ 
sipelas, Sunstroke, Ingrowing Toe Nails, Bums, Sprains, 
Nervous Headache, Sexual Nervous Debility, etc. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HEALTH 


FOODS. 


In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium, with its great variety of patients, 
we have produced a number of food preparations adapted to different diseased conditions, the 
merits of which are such as to secure for them a very large and increasing sale, not only to per¬ 
sons belonging to the invalid class, but those who wish by “ good living” to avoid disease. The 
following are the leading preparations ;— 


Cta. per lb. 

Oatmeal Biscuit.12 

Medium Oatmeal Crackers. ...10 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers.10 

No. 1 Graham Crackers.10 

No. 2 Graham Crackers.10 


Plain Gr’h'm Cr'kers Dyspeptic 10 


Cts. per lb. 


White Crackers.10 

Whole-Wheat Wafers.10 

Gluten Wafers.30 

Rye Wafers...12 

Fruit Crackers.20 

Carbon Crackers__15 


Cts. per lb. 


Wheat Granola (bulk 10).12 

Avenola (bulk 10).12 

Granola (bulk 10). 12 

Gluten Food No. 1. 50 

Gluten Food No. 2 .20 

Infant’s Food.......40 


Sample Packages containing Specimens of each of our .Foods sent 
postpaid for 50 cents. Selected Samples, 25 cents. 


All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep a fresh supply con¬ 
stantly on hand of goods, which are largely made expressly for us, of a superior quality of grain. 
Address— 

. SANITARIUM FOOD COMPANY, 

BHTTLE CREEK. TCICH. 



































Medical ^Surgical Sanitarium. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


The Oldest and Most Extensive Sanitarium Conducted on Rational and 
Scientific Principles, in the United States. 



SPECIALi ADVANTAGES: 

An elevated and picturesque site. Remarkably salubrious surroundings 
“ Water of extraordinary purity."— Prof. A. B. Prescott. 

Baths of even' description. 

Electricity in every form. 

Massage and Swedish Movements by trained manipulators. 

Pneumatic and Vacuum Treatment 
All sorts of Mechanical Appliances. 

A fine Gymnasium, with trained directors. 

Classified Dietaries. 

Unequaled Ventilation, perfect Sewerage. 

Artificial Climates created for those needing special conditions. 

Thoroughly Aseptic Surgical Wards and Operating Rooms. 

All Conveniences and Comforts of a First-Class Hotel. 

Incurable and Offensive Patients not received. 

Not a “ Pleasure Resort,” but an unrivaled place for chronic invalids who need 
special conditions and treatment not readily obtainable at home. 

For Circulars, address, 

SHNITHRIUM, Battle Creek. Mich. 
















